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FRANKLIN HENRY GIDDINGS 
1855-1931 


ALVAN A. TENNEY 
Columbia University 


Now AND AGAIN, in the stress and turmoil of the present 
age of conflict, occasions arise which lead to contemplation 
of fundamental values. The gathering to his fathers of 
Franklin Henry Giddings on June 11, 1931 was one such 
occasion. 

Strong in “faith in the possibilities of life” from the time 
when he first began writing for the Springfield Republican, 
over fifty years ago, Professor Giddings made the discov- 
ery and understanding of fundamental values his chief in- 
terest. To the hundreds who studied under him, to the 
thousands who heard his public addresses, and to the tens 
of thousands who have read his writings this was a trait 
none could fail to appreciate. Each is now compelled, on 
occasion, likewise to seek realities beneath the passing 
show, quietly to renew the search for fundamental values. 
For, in reality, Giddings was a philosopher. Sociology has 
been fortunate that he called himself a sociologist and thus 
brought added significance to the subject. 

In the Bibliography of the Faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia University 1880-1930, there are listed the 
titles of twelve books and over two hundred articles by 
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Giddings. Only to one who is familiar with these writings 
can the full meaning of the assertion that Giddings was a 
philosopher be understood. Only to such an one can the 
contribution he made to sociology be realized. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that the reputations of great 
thinkers are sometimes enhanced, at first, by the associa- 
tion of their names in the mind of the public with a partic- 
ular phrase, significant doubtless as a reflection of a central 
notion but nevertheless insufficient to convey even a hint 
of the range of ideas traversed by the mind of the originator 
of the phrase. To one but casually acquainted with the 
classical writers in the field of sociology the name of Durk- 
heim may suggest little more than division of labor, that 
of Tarde imitation, of Le Bon unconscious social control, 
of Gumplowicz a struggle of races, of Ratzenhofer inter- 
ests, of Ward achievement, of Sumner folkways, and of 
Giddings consciousness of kind. But to the student of 
these writers the close association of such terms and 
phrases with particular men seems to have been detri- 
mental ultimately both to their own reputations and to the 
thinking of those who, otherwise, might have paid more 
careful attention to the full scope of their ideas. To Gid- 
dings’ mind nothing human was regarded as alien. His 
thought ranged freely within the scientific and literary her- 
itage of the race. Events of the day, subjected often to 
vigorous criticism and productive of constructive sugges- 
tions and acts were, nevertheless, to him but the latest 
phases of that great epic, the evolution of mankind. 

Not for a moment did Giddings cease to feel the influ- 
ence of Herbert Spencer. Giddings, like Spencer, always 
realized the fact that society as well as the individual is a 
product of evolution, subject to the vicissitudes of an in- 
exorable objective process within the limits of which, how- 
ever, psychic phenomena function but cannot play a final 
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determinative part. Ward, though monistic in his philos- 
ophy, nevertheless assigned to the human intellect a far 
greater power for achievement than did either Spencer or 
Giddings. Giddings in this particular respect was more 
nearly akin to Sumner who, affected possibly in like man- 
ner by his study of Spencer, was inclined to grant a less 
important role in the social process to intelligence than was 
Ward. In this attitude both Sumner and Giddings antici- 
pated the findings of modern psychology though for entirely 
different reasons. It is perhaps possible that Sumner was 
less influenced by Spencer’s theories than inspired by his 
writings and method. Giddings, however, was both thus 
inspired and directly influenced. Far more than Ward or 
Sumner, Giddings endeavored to deal with natural law and 
cause in social phenomena—in this tendency certainly fol- 
lowing the example of Spencer whose major effort in his 
Synihetic Philosophy was to understand and describe the 
evolutionary process as a natural outcome of resident 
forces. It is not a matter of accident that in Giddings’ 
Principles of Sociology, after dealing with the more simple 
and elementary phenomena which produce society, he made 
the historical evolution of society the central theme of his 
volume and that he ended his book with an analysis of 
“the social process, law and cause.” 

Thoroughly aware, therefore, of the limits within which 
subjective phenomena in human society are held, Giddings 
nevertheless made those phenomena his primary concern. 
Mental life, he maintained, has the distinguishing charac- 
teristic that, as it expands, it acquires control over its own 
destiny and over the physical organism in which it exists. 
“In their higher and more complex forms which are organ- 
ized as intelligence, sympathy, and justice, mental correla- 
tions correspond to a vast range of external conditions ; and 
in their highest coordination they may represent every law 
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and process of the knowable world. Thus man becomes 
aware of every influence that can affect his existence, of 
every means of escaping from what might harm him and 
of deriving benefit from all that can aid him. Whether or 
not he secures these advantages and becomes a free being, 
controlling his destiny within himself, depends on the de- 
gree to which the higher mental processes control volition. 
This degree is the measure of personality.”* 

The foregoing passage indicates that within Giddings’ 
own “faith in the possibilities of life,” he included the hope 
that man’s mind would eventually be able to exercise suffi- 
cient control over the objective world to insure some ap- 
proach to the highest possible development—true person- 
ality: which is “a well-unified, self-conscious mental life, 
harmonious within itself, capable of indefinite expansion 
and sympathetic with surrounding life because realizing 
and comprehending in itself the manifold possibilities of 
life.” 

Giddings’ insistence on the importance of reason as a 
means of control for production of “true personality,” how- 
ever, did not prevent him from realizing the difficulties to 
be faced. Attention has already been called to the fact 
that he placed less emphasis on the role of reason than did 
Ward. He saw in the exercise of reason, however, the only 
possibility of successful control of destiny, and he had faith. 

Society, according to Giddings, has been the chief means 
by which man has reached his present status and only by 
means of scientific knowledge of society is reasoned control 
of destiny to be anticipated. Hence the scientific study of 
society was to Giddings the means to an end. No ade- 
quate summary of Giddings’ scientific contributions to so- 
ciology is here possible. A few points only can be mentioned. 


1 Principles of Sociology, p. 383. 
2 Democracy and Empire, p. 72. 
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The central problem of Giddings was to explain the fact of 
society. A given situation or stimulus, he held, is reacted to 
by more than one individual; there is pluralistic behavior. 
Reacting individuals become differentiated into a variety of 
types. The individuals who find themselves reacting regu- 
larly in ways that are like the reactions of other individuals 
find pleasure in associating with such similarly reacting 
individuals. The mental state of those individuals who 
recognize their resemblances to their fellows and enjoy like 
reactions is denominated consciousness of kind. Like re- 
sponse to the same stimulus or to similar stimuli thus ex- 
plains how consciousness of kind and, in turn, society arise. 
Consciousness of kind is the subjective fact which turns 
mere aggregation into association, i.e., society. Similar 
reactions may be few and fleeting, association will be brief; 
similar reactions may be many and enduring, association 
will likewise be enduring. Cooperation is thus the result 
of like-mindedness, and the more stimuli there are that 
produce like-mindedness the more stable the association. 
This is a principle to be commended to those who desire 
to produce cooperation. Reason can be used to further the 
stimuli to which like-response will become habitual. The 
unpremeditated like-responses in society and the habitual 
responses are for Giddings far more frequent than are reas- 
oned like-responses. The effective leaders of society, how- 
ever, are the relatively few intellectually creative men upon 
whom rests the responsibility for presenting the stimuli to 
which more or less reasoning response by the many may 
be expected. Thus, ultimately, reasoned control lies in the 
hands of the intellectually élite. Education, increase in 
scientific knowledge and in understanding society will aid. 
In the understanding of society Giddings maintained al- 
ways, but especially so during the latter part of his life, 
that methods of exact measurement must, as far as is pos- 
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sible, be employed. It was for this reason that he wrote 
the Scientific Study of Society—published in 1924. In this 
volume he stressed the importance of the statistical method 
in sociology. 

The foregoing statement merely suggests in a very faint 
way the fundamental character of the ideas which Giddings 
presented in his writings and in his teaching. In his famous 
Friday lecture course he did not exactly begin with chaos 
and end with cosmos but he did cover an enormous range 
of facts of importance in the development of western civil- 
ization. Many of his sociological interpretations of that 
development were brilliant. For Giddings was never afraid 
to generalize and he possessed full faith in the possibility 
that some at least of his generalizations would be verified. 

Giddings’ contacts with men and events gave him un- 
common opportunity to collect facts—both at first hand 
and through knowledge of the experiences of other men. 
The scope of his reading was extensive. In ideas expressed 
by others with reference to some single occurrence he would 
find significance on a much larger scale. A criticism which 
occurred to him as he read would presently appear as a 
new theory. Hence, doubtless, came his reputation for ver- 
satility. Almost could he be “all things to all men”—but, 
like St. Paul, whose writings Giddings admired, the pur- 
pose was clear in his own mind. That purpose he some- 
times expressed in most subtle fashion—frequently not 
without humor. 

To those who like to stress the importance of ancestry it 
may be interesting to note that distinction was not wanting 
among Giddings’ forebears. His father was a Congrega- 
tional minister. His paternal grandfather was a large land 
owner in western Massachusetts and his paternal grand- 
mother was a cousin of President Fillmore. Through his 
mother Giddings was descended from Edward Fuller of 
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the Mayflower and from Sir John Hungerford, first Speaker 
of the House of Commons. Of his ancestors who fought 
_in the Revolution four were captains, two majors, and one 
a colonel. Of academic honors Giddings received a full 
complement. Union granted him an A.B. in 1877, an 
A.M. in 1889, an honorary Ph.D. in 1897 and Litt.D. in 
1926. The LL.D. was conferred by Oberlin 1900, Iowa 
1922, North Carolina 1924, and Columbia 1929. In aca- 
demic positions Giddings began as a Lecturer in Political 
Science in Bryn Mawr in 1888 advancing to a Professor- 
ship in 1892. He came to Columbia in 1892 (on Fridays 
only) as a Lecturer in Sociology, was appointed in 1894 to 
the first chair of sociology founded in any institution of 
higher learning, was Professor of Sociology and the His- 
tory of Civilization from 1906 to 1928 and Professor Emer- 
itus of Sociology and the History of Civilization in Resi- 
dence from 1928 to the time of his death. 

He was a member of many learned societies: President of 
the American Sociological Society 1910-11, Institut In- 
ternationale de Sociologie 1913, Fellow of the American 
Statistical Association and the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, member of the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters, the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science and the American Economic 
Association. From 1890 to 1894 he was editor of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science and from 1891 to 1893 editor of the Publications of 
the American Economic Association. He was Honorary 
Chancellor of Union 1926. At one time he was a member 
of the Board of Education of New York City. He served 
on many committees of civic and philanthropic organiza- 
tions, often acting as spokesman in enunciating important 
policies affecting government. He contributed many edi- 
torials to the Independent, was always in demand as a 
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public speaker and prior to the entrance of the United 
States into the war made more than one tour of the South 
and West advocating the joining of the Allies by this coun- 
try. Activity in the Century Club and the Authors’ Club 
brought innumerable social contacts also. 

Though Professor Giddings reached the age of seventy- 
six he still retained remarkable keenness of mind. Manu- 
script upon which he was working in the spring of 1931 
contains ample evidence of that fact. 

Professor Giddings’ influence was even wider than is in- 
dicated by the activities thus far reviewed. As a member 
of the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University 
his contacts with men who were in the front ranks of 
specialists in Economics, History, and Public Law both re- 
acted upon his own ideas and affected those of his col- 
leagues. Moreover, some fifty men who, trained at Co- 
lumbia, caught the fearless spirit of truth-seeking that Gid- 
dings inculcated, are now presidents of institutions of 
higher learning, professors of sociology in colleges and uni- 
versities both in the United States and in foreign lands, 
editors of important publications, executives of research 
organizations and philanthropic institutions, or are active 
in political life. 

Giddings’ contribution to the higher life of America and 
of the world at large has literally been incalculable. 





CAUSES OF SOCIAL REVOLUTIONS 
RAUL A. ORGAZ 


Professor of Sociology, University of Cordoba, Argentina 


(Translated by Katherine Forrester and Katherine Stillwell 
University of Southern California) 


PoLITICALLY AND SOCIALLY, the present state of Western 
civilization is characterized by an intense spiritual unrest 
that results in revolutionary activity. On account of this 
the sociologists of today are being attracted more and more 
to the idea of the possibility of a “theory of revolutions.” 

What is a revolution? In order to distinguish it from 
the pseudo-revolutions, that is to say, from the movements, 
more or less collective, that strive to take possession of the 
government and obtain by force that which cannot be 
gained by legal means of the vote, we will say that revolu- 
tion is the abnormal method of social change through 
which, by means of the struggle between one combination 
of the masses and the minority (the élite) and another 
combination of the masses and minority (the élite) there 
is effected the substitution of one type of social organiza- 
tion for another. 

There is, according to that definition, a formal element 
in the concept of revolution: struggle. Violence may be 
lacking ; but there is still the struggle between two opposite 
concepts of life, held by groups that are socially antagonis- 
tic. The purpose of the struggle is institutional innova- 
tion. The means is, frequently; violence; and this violence, 
in exacting a certain dissipation of energy, makes the phe- 
nomenon of revolution take on a certain shade (quality) 
of abnormality. 
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What are the explanations offered regarding this phe- 
nomenon of revolution (the revolutionary phenomenon)? 
We can classify them in three groups: 

a) the intellectualist explanations: Taine, the author 
of Origins of Contemporary France, affirmed that the Rev- 
olution of 1789 was due to the classical spirit, rationalistic 
and geometrical. This explanation, thus limited to the 
soul of the revolution against Louis XVI, was generalized 
by the Spanish philosopher Ortega y Gasset, who main- 
tained that revolution, in its most important aspect, that 
is to say, in its spirit, supposes a mentality of fundamental 
ideology, corresponding to pure and abstract reason. Thus, 
revolution turns out to be an illness of the intelligence. 

b) the explanations that seek a formal criterion, and 
that find it in the struggle between social groups (parties, 
classes, élites). Marxism appeals to the struggle of the 
classes and distinguishes between social “form” and “con- 
tent.” When the form lags behind in regard to the content, 
that is to say, when the law, the morality, the science and 
the art of a society are not in harmony with the technique 
(social content) the lower class strengthens itself and fi- 
nally seizes the government. Another variant, in this 
group, is that offered by the Italian sociologist, Vilfredo 
Pareto, for whom every revolution is the result of a struggle 
between the é/ites or select minorities. When one élite de- 
generates, and does not renew its elements, the élite ex- 
cluded from government joins the masses, which it deceives 
with grandiloquent and sonorous words, with dazzling 
promises (visions) and with the help of that mass seizes the 
power for its own benefit. Only apparently does the strug- 
gle take place between the mass of the people and the gov- 
erning minority. In reality, the struggle is between the 
two élites. 
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c) the instinctivist explanations. The Russian (Amer- 
ican) professor, Dr. Sorokin, and the American, Dr. Ed- 
wards, adhere to this position. The former believes that 
the great cause of revolutions is the increased repression of 
the instincts (nutrition, self-conservation, etc.). The latter 
accepts the theory of the “four wishes” of Thomas (desire 
for new experiences, desire for security, desire for recogni- 
tion, and desire for response) and maintains that the ex- 
cessive repression of any one of these causes the flames of 
revolution to break out. 

All these points of view are, evidently, one-sided. The 
first exaggerates the social functions of the leaders and the 
intelligentsia, overestimating the importance of ideal pro- 
grams and a Utopia. The philosophers who build Utopias 
and future cities are needed, evidently, to bring to its full- 
est expansion the state of spiritual fermentation; but it is 
not less certain that the most essential part of a revolution- 
ary condition springs from sentiment and passions rather 
than from a thirst for security and from a love of visions 
of an eternal kingdom of justice. 

Struggle is, likewise, the characteristic aspect of every 
revolution; but the characteristic aspect of the phenome- 
non is not to be confused with the explanation of the phe- 
nomenon itself. It is evident that the Marxists pretend 
that the principal cause lies in the economic interest of the 
classes, while Pareto finds it in the desire for power of an 
élite ; but it is obvious that one cannot agree with the Marx- 
ists when they maintain that it is always economic interest 
alone that causes the start of a revolutionary process; 
neither is it true that class strife alone has value in the his- 
tory of the world; mutual aid and cooperation also have 
their power. 

As to the theses of Pareto, they simplify too greatly the 
revolutionary scheme, disassociate themselves too much 
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from the masses to center their whole attention on the 
élites or minorities. To make of the love of power and 
thirst for domination the primum movens of institutional 
changes, is to give a too general explanation. The grasp- 
ing of power is the means and instrument of obtaining a 
change of institutions; and the end—the institutional 
change—is that which it is important to explain. 

Less inexact seem the instinctivist doctrines, since it is 
unquestionably true that elemental instincts enter into 
every social movement or process ; but the instinctive tend- 
encies can explain riots, but not revolutions. Speaking of 
the origin of the French Revolution, the historian Mathiez 
writes: 


It is not in an exhausted country, but on the contrary, in a pros- 
perous country, at the height of its prosperity, that the Revolution 
will break out. Poverty, which sometimes causes some insurrections, 
cannot provoke the great social upheavals.1 


Such one-sided positions can be—and are—very useful 
as working tools (instruments of work), as fictions of meth- 
odology; but the principle of mutual conditionality and 
mutual dependence of social phenomena should never be 
forgotten in studying the causes of revolutions; or more 
exactly, in attempting the explanation of the same. It is 
fantastic and presumptuous to wish to subject the explana- 
tion of social unbalance from which, definitely, springs 
every revolution, to the limitations of one single cause or 
of one simplifying factor. The only just thing is, provision- 
ally, to apply that principle of methodology of the condi- 
tionality and mutual dependence of social phenomena, to 
the characteristic qualities of the revolutionary soul. Those 
characteristic qualities are: 


1 The French Revolution, 1:13. 
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a) the discontent with the present (negative sentimental 
element) 

b) consciousness of right in the revolutionary mass (pos- 
itive sentimental element) 

c) the ideals of the future expressed in the leaders (ra- 
tional element: Utopia) 

There still remains to be added the “consciousness of 
power.” If violence may at times be lacking in the revo- 
lutionary process—as has already been noted—conscious- 
ness of power is not lacking, nor disposition to use violence 
in case of necessity. 

Our times, particularly agitated by every kind of hope 
and crisis, will see a true “theory of revolutions” slowly 
outlining itself, a conspicuous chapter of a really scientific 
sociology. 
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PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 


EARL E. MUNTZ 


New York University 


Unper AN agricultural economy with the almost univer- 
sal possession of land which it implies provision for the 
aged was relatively simple. As farm owners, tenants, or 
perhaps living on the farm of relatives or friends the aged 
still found opportunity to employ productively their labor 
services to the best of their ability in the declining years 
of life. Similarly, on the handicraft stage there was always 
a demand for the products of the skilled hand, irrespective 
of age or the speed with which it worked. Quite different, 
however, is the picture presented by modern industry. 
Labor saving inventions appearing in rapid succession 
cause the disappearance of old established trades; skilled 
men are replaced and are forced to readjust themselves to 
the ever changing industrial order. The growth in the size 
of the business unit, mass production, chain store distribu- 
tion, and the phenomena of modern economic life have pro- 
duced an expanding proportion of wage earners. The older 
workers in this vast army of wage earners are especially 
handicapped by their relative inability to shift to new oc- 
cupations. This lack of adaptability may be the result of 
inertia, personal inaptitude, or as more frequently hap- 
pens, to the fact that the demand is for more alert, younger 
and stronger workers. Urbanization precludes the possi- 
bility of the aging worker falling back upon agriculture; 
he remains solely dependent upon money wages which be- 
come more and more uncertain as the risks of unemploy- 
ment from sickness, accident, and the infirmities of old 
age increase. 
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Provision for old age has indeed become a pressing and 
momentous economic problem. Legislation justly prohib- 
its child labor, and is constantly tending to increase the 
school age, while, on the other hand, we discover that in- 
dustry no longer cares to accept and train the youthful and 
inexperienced worker. The age of entering industry has 
steadily been rising. In the meantime there has been a 
scaling down of the upper age limit at which a person may 
readily find work. The laborer is thrown on the industrial 
scrap heap at an earlier age than ever before, while, thanks 
to medical science, his opportunities of attaining a ripe old 
age have been greatly enhanced. Modern industry is thus 
responsible in large part for a decided decrease in the pro- 
ductive period of a man’s life and has helped to extend the 
relatively non-productive period of old age. In this short- 
ened industrial life the worker must save more assiduously 
than ever before to provide for an early old age. Child la- 
bor and compulsory school laws preclude him from de- 
pending to any degree upon his children to supplement that 
provision. Rising standards of living and cyclical fluctua- 
tions of business and employment still further limit his 
ability to provide for the later years of life. Since eco- 
nomic security for old age is beyond the power of so many 
thousands, the solution of this problem becomes a public 
matter. 

As to the actual extent of need among the aged recent 
studies in New York State revealed the fact that approxi- 
mately 12.7 per cent of those over 65 are dependent and in 
need of public old age assistance, and the Massachusetts 
Commission on Pensions disclosed 11.4 per cent of those 
in the same age group in need of public aid.’ In other in- 
dustrial states where there has been a slower development 


re Age Security. Report of the New York State Commission (Albany, 1930), 
pp. 74, 77. 
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of employees’ pensions by private corporations and by pub- 
lic bodies a somewhat higher ratio of dependency might 
be expected. In agricultural areas the amount of old age 
dependency is likewise high. For instance, in five Cana- 
dian provinces an average of about 38 per cent of the popu- 
lation over 70 years of age is in receipt of pensions,” while 
in Montana the number of persons 70 or over receiving 
old age pensions constitutes about 10 per cent of that age 
group. Having in mind the extent of need, let us now in- 
quire into the various methods of assistance other than the 
ordinary dispensation of poor relief or institutional care. 


INDUSTRIAL PENSIONS 


In the past it was not unusual for socially-minded em- 
ployers to express some measure of solicitude and gratitude 
in a material way to needy employees who had grown old 
in their service. It is, however, only during the last thirty 
years or so that there has been a decided movement toward 
pension plans for aged employees. The primary purpose 
of pension plans is humanitarian, to give assurance of an 
income to faithful employees when age or incapacity ren- 
ders them incapable of further service. Incidentally such 
plans are thought to enlist the cooperation, loyalty, and 
friendly feeling of employees. 

Industrial pension plans are either formal or informal in 
nature. If informal the employer reserves the right to treat 
each aged employee as expediency suggests, sometimes 
granting a pension, other times transferring the aged work- 
er to a lighter job. There is no uniformity of treatment. 
The formal plan, on the other hand, provides for uniform- 
ity of treatment and lays down specific regulations as to 

2 The following percentages are reported: Alberta, 30.97; British Columbia,44.02; 


Manitoba, 47.21; Ontario, 26.53; Saskatchewan, 45.60. Monthly Labor Review 
(January, 1931). Vol. 32, No. 1, pp. 94-95. 
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eligibility, length of service, age, and method of retirement. 
Pension plans of this type are generally designed to cover 
all employees, although certain groups of employees such 
as salesmen may be excluded. Frequently there is a desig- 
nated age limit above which new employees are ineligible 
to the pension provisions; in other cases, although no age 
limit is mentioned, it is the common practice to reject all 
older applicants for work. The usual period of service pre- 
requisite for a pension is from 20 to 30 years while the re- 
tirement age ranges from 65 to 70. Retirement at the 
designated age may be voluntary or involuntary. If the 
plan provides for the latter method all employees must 
leave the service at the retirement age and accept a pen- 
sion. The trend, however, is toward voluntary retirement, 
for experience has shown that many employees are capable 
of performing invaluable services for the employer for 
many years beyond the normal retirement age. Retire- 
ment thus becomes optional as far as the employee is con- 
cerned, provided the employer wishes to continue him at 
work. The latter frequently reserves the discretionary 
power of retiring old employees who become incapacitated 
even though the retirement age has not been reached. 
Industrial pension plans are either contributory or non- 
contributory. The non-contributory method, whereby all 
funds are provided by the employer, is most frequently 
found, although of late years there has been a strong tend- 
ency to shift part of the cost on to the employee by the 
introduction of contributory plans. Two general principles 
of determining the amount of the pension are employed: 
(1) it is made directly proportional to the length of service 
and (2) it is fixed as a ratio of the wage received over the 
last few years (5 or 10) of service. The final years of serv- 
ice are invariably used as a criterion in non-contributory 
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schemes ; in contributory plans the pension is more apt to 
be based on the entire period of service. 

There is no question as to the great value of industrial 
pensions, but the limitations are many. In the first place 
only the largest and strongest corporations are financially 
able to support such a program. Thus only a small pro- 
portion of workers are in a position to benefit. Secondly, 
none of the plans promise indefinite continuance; all are 
revokable, and in only a few are payments of pensions to 
those already on the rolls guaranteed, either by having an 
insurance company underwrite the pension payments, or 
by the purchase of an annuity for the retired worker. 


TRADE UNION PENSION SCHEMES 


Old age pension plans have been resorted to by a limited 
number of unions as a means of alluring new members and 
of holding those already in the fold. Funds for the pay- 
ment of pensions are generally raised by assessments or in- 
creased dues levied upon the active members. Few, if 
any, of the union plans are organized on an actuarial basis. 
Inasmuch as most of the pension schemes were introduced 
fifteen to. twenty years ago, many members are now arriv- 
ing at pensionable age, and the increased assessments nec- 
essary to provide for them will tend to discourage a rapid 
growth in membership. In some instances, however, a 
special pension department has been created in which 
membership is elective. In this event pension assessments 
vary with the age of entrance into the plan and with the 
number of contributions paid. Pensions are generally lim- 
ited to those who qualify by age and can prove their in- 
ability to work by reason of physical or mental disability. 
Trade union pension plans are limited in scope, and cover 
at best but a small fraction of the aged. 
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RETIREMENT SYSTEM FOR PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


Retirement systems for Federal, state, and municipal 
employees are numerous and many are well developed. The 
Federal Employees’ Retirement System was organized in 
1920 and re-enacted with some important changes in 1926. 
The system covers all employees in the classified civil serv- 
ice and any other employees to which the provisions of the 
act may be extended by executive order. Employees con- 
tribute 3.5 per cent of their salaries to the pension fund, 
while the government by implication in the law undertakes 
to make up any difference between the contribution of the 
employees and what is needed to maintain the system. At 
least 15 years of service and the attainment of a specified 
age, varying from 62 to 70 for different types of service, 
are required for eligibility to a pension. Disability retire- 
ment may be permitted after 15 years of service for inca- 
pacitated employees even though they have not reached the 
designated retirement age. The superannuation and the 
disability benefits are calculated by multiplying the aver- 
age annual basic salary, not to exceed $1500, for the ten 
years previous to retirement by the number of years of 
service, not to exceed 30, and dividing the product by 45. 
No minimum is fixed, but there is a maximum of $1,000 a 
year. Upon separation from the service an employee is 
entitled to a refund of all his contributions with interest 
at 4 per cent, compounded annually. In the case of death 
before reaching a pensionable status, or if pensioned, be- 
fore he has drawn an amount equal to his total contribu- 
tion with compound interest, the difference between this 
total and the amount actually drawn is made payable to 
his legal representatives. 

State and municipal employees’ schemes are to be found 
in great abundance. Police and firemen’s pension plans 
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are found in almost every city. State plans which include, 
or eventually may include, all teachers in public employ 
exist in nearly half of the states. In New York State, 
which stands foremost in pension activities, about 85 per 
cent of public employees are covered by some pension plan 
or other. Four large systems, two of which are in 
New York City, are gradually replacing a multitude of lo- 
cal pension schemes. Participation of a large proportion 
of new employees in some one of these four systems is com- 
pulsory. Concentration of public employees in a few large 
systems affords uniformity of benefits, reduces costs, and 
ensures greater soundness and solvency. These New York 
pension systems are established on an actuarial basis and 
are contributory, the employee’s share ranging from 2.9 to 
5 per cent of his salary depending upon the occupational 
group to which he belongs. The employer’s contribution 
is equivalent to that of the employee. As might be expect- 
ed, requirements as to length of service, disability, and age 
of retirement vary considerably in the different systems 
and under different jurisdictions. 


OLD AGE ASSISTANCE LAWS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Although employers, trade unions, fraternal organiza- 
tions, and many philanthropic agencies contribute to the 
maintenance of great numbers of aged dependent persons, 
there still remains a sizable proportion of this group which 
is partially or wholly dependent upon the public for assist- 
ance. The traditional method by which the community 
has cared for its aged wards has been through commitment 
to the poorhouse or the workhouse. Although graced in 
recent years by better sounding names, such as the city or 
county farm, or home, the stigma of pauperism surround- 
ing the public institution has not been lost. The hateful- 
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ness of the old workhouse test, the realization that a large 
proportion of the needy aged, who have maintained them- 
selves throughout a lifetime by their own work and sav- 
ings, have come to poverty in old age through no fault of 
their own, and whose most cherished desire is to live out 
their lives among old associations, friends and neighbors 
with a sense of freedom, self-respect, and security, are re- 
sponsible for the modern trend toward old age pension 
laws. 

Old age pension laws have been enacted in fourteen 
states* and in Alaska. In contrast to the contributory fea- 
ture employed in many of the European laws, which places 
them more truly in the category of insurance, the Ameri- 
can enactments are non-contributory in nature and repre- 
sent essentially an extension of outdoor relief for aged per- 
sons in need. Old age assistance is not distributed among 
all old persons by virtue of attaining a certain age nor is 
it an acknowledgement of the state’s obligation to this 
group at large. To secure such aid the applicant must file 
a formal application setting forth his qualifications to- 
gether with sworn statements or affidavits presenting evi- 
dence as to his age, residence, and need. The necessary 
qualifications may be summarized as follows: 

1. Residence in the state and in the county for a speci- 
fied period of time. 

This period ranges from ten to fifteen years in the state, 
and from no specified period to fifteen years in the county. 
This restriction is designed to discourage interstate and 
intrastate migration, thereby limiting the burden assumed. 

2. Minimum age requirements. In general, applicants 
for the pension must be at least 70 years of age, although 


3 Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Min- 
nesota, Utah, California, New York, Massachusetts, Delaware and New Jersey. A 
proposed old age pension law in New Hampshire was declared unconstitutional in 
March, 1931. 
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in four states (Nevada, Maryland, Utah, and Wyoming) 
assistance may be granted at 65. 

3. Personal qualifications. The applicant must be needy 
and worthy of assistance. Thus wife deserters, profes- 
sional beggars, present or recent inmates of jails, prisons, 
reform or correctional institutions, and inmates of infirm- 
aries and poorhouses are among those disqualified by cer- 
tain of the state pension laws. Other disqualifications may 
result in some states if the applicant is receiving aid from 
private, charitable, benevolent or fraternal institutions. 

4. Financial qualifications. Assistance is granted only 
if there are no persons legally liable and able to support 
the applicant. Some laws specify a maximum amount of 
property which the applicant may possess (usually about 
$3,000) while others measure his ability for self support by 
setting a maximum annual income which he may possess 
(usually about $300 per annum) in order to qualify for a 
pension. In some instances the law may set both property 
and income limits. New York is unique in that no means 
provision is imposed, other than that the applicant be un- 
able to support himself either in whole or in part. The 
majority of the laws require the applicant to transfer his 
property to the state, which at his death may be sold to re- 
imburse the state for assistance granted, the balance being 
returned to the heirs. 

The assistance granted is invariably based on necessity. 
A common provision is that the total income of a benefi- 
Clary may not exceed $1.00 per day from all sources, in- 
cluding the pension. The maximum allowance in Montana 
is $300 per year; in Wyoming $360 per year; in Wisconsin 
and Wyoming $30 per month; and in Utah $25 per month. 
In New York the amount and nature of the relief is fixed 
with due regard to the conditions existing in each case. No 
limitation in amount is made, the check on excessive al- 
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lowance being in the supervision and approval or veto 
power residing in the State Department of Public Welfare. 
Administration in all states is through the county, city, or 
local unit, but state supervision is provided for by the more 
recent laws. The cost of assistance granted falls upon the 
local unit in most jurisdictions. Exceptions are found, 
however, in New York and California, which bear one-half 
of the burden, in Wisconsin which contributes one-third, 
and in New Jersey which assumes three-quarters of the 
cost. 


FOREIGN OLD AGE AND INVALIDITY INSURANCE 
AND PENSION PLANS 


The earliest public attempts to provide for the aged so 
that they would not be forced to face the stigma of pauper- 
ism and charity are to be found in the establishment of vol- 
untary old age insurance schemes under state patronage. 
Practically all European plans include compensation for 
total or partial invalidity as well as old age; the German 
law even provides benefits for an invalided wife or husband 
upon the death of the insured wage-earner and for the fa- 
therless orphan of an insured person. The French Nation- 
al Old-Age Pension Fund and the Belgian General Sav- 
ings and Retirement Fund, both established in 1850, were 
of this nature. The aims were to encourage individual pro- 
visions for old age, to put old age insurance on a sound ac- 
tuarial basis and to reduce costs to the minimum by elimi- 
nating all “loading” and overhead. The shortcomings of 
voluntary insurance were soon apparent so that practically 
all countries have now substituted compulsory systems 
therefor. Protection for the aged is achieved either by di- 
rect governmental aid in the form of pensions derived from 
state monies, or through a contributory plan whereby the 
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individual is compelled to insure himself against old age 
by contributing in whole or in part. The contributory plans 
in recent years have found the greatest favor inasmuch as 
they do not represent such a great burden on the state; 
they are rapidly displacing the earlier non-contributory 
schemes. In contrast to the non-contributory method the 
contributory method is founded on insurance principles. 
Thus reserves are established on the basis of premiums 
paid, making it possible at a future date to pay a pension 
to the insured. Payments may be made by the beneficiary 
alone, by the beneficiary and industry as in Greece, by the 
employer alone for which the Netherlands serves as an ex- 
ample, or by the beneficiary, industry, and the state as is 
done in England and in Germany. 

Eligilibity is determined by attainment of a specified age, 
prior to which payments must have been paid by the bene- 
ficiary for a given period of time under the contributory 
plans. Various methods are used to determine the pre- 
mium to be paid. In Great Britain a flat sum is paid by 
all insured persons ; a definite percentage of the basic wage 
for the income group to which the insured belongs is paid 
in Germany and Austria, while in Sweden all men and 
women above the age of sixteen pay a special tax on income, 
the proceeds of which are kept in a special fund from which 
old age and disability pensions are drawn. Under most of 
the European systems, especially those of a contributory 
nature, need is not a primary qualification for assistance, 
but insurance is compulsory for those classes which are 
most likely to become public charges. The effort to divorce 
old age assistance from poor relief, even in non-contribu- 
tory plans, is seen in the Danish law which limits eligibility 
for pensions to those who have not received public charity 
for a period of at least ten years. Included within the 
scope of the old age pension laws, as a rule, are all workers 
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with an annual income under a specified sum.* The 
amount of the pension is determined under most laws by 
the wage rate, the amount contributed in premiums, and 
the duration of insurance memberships, although in some 
the pensions for old age and invalidity are uniform for all 
insured persons. 


THE BRITISH SYSTEM OF OLD AGE INSURANCE 


To illustrate but one of the European systems, let us take 
that of Great Britain which shows a most interesting evo- 
lution. The British old age pension act, passed in 1908, 
was non-contributory and provided pensions for those at 
least 70 years of age who could show Bnitish citizenship 
for at least twenty years and the receipt of an annual in- 
come of less than £31 10s. The maximum was 5s. per 
week, but the rate was progressively lowered as the income 
exceeded £21 per year, amounting to Is. per week at the 
highest permissible income level. Persons in receipt of 
poor relief, the chronically unemployed, and persons in lu- 
natic asylums and in prisons were disqualified. Later, 
however, paupers were made eligible to old age pensions 
provided they did not receive poor relief at the same time. 
By Act of 1919 the citizenship qualification was reduced 
from twenty to ten years, the disqualifications for having 
been in prison and for habitually failing to work were re- 
moved, and only those paupers in receipt of indoor relief 
were disqualified. The maximum pension was raised to 
10s. per week for those with incomes under £26 5s., and 
was graduated down as the income rose to £49 17s. 6d. 

In 1925 the Widows, Orphans and Old Age Contributory 
Insurance Bill was passed to supplement the old non-con- 


_ 4In Germany the law covers all workers with an income under 30 marks a week, 
in England under £250 per annum. In Netherlands all workers earning above 
1200 fiorims per year are exempted; similarly those with an income of 4000 pesetas 
or over in Spain, and 10,000 kronen in Sweden are excluded. 
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tributory act. The purposes as stated were to provide pen- 
sions for widows and dependent children, and “old age pen- 
sions commencing at the age of 65 instead of 70 and passing 
on the attainment of 70 into pensions under the old age 
pensions act, free from the restrictions and disqualifications 
at present applied to such schemes.” The pension was thus 
converted into a universal payment to all members of the 
insurance system regardless of the need. The law covers 
all members of the working population, exclusive of those 
in the “excepted employments” (school teachers, public 
employees and the like), whose income does not exceed 
£250 per year. Weekly payments for a man are 9d. of 
which one-half is paid by the employee and the other half 
by the employer; for a woman the payment is 4)4d. of 
which she contributes 2d. and the employer 2%2d. The 
government is contributing four million pounds a year un- 
til the fiscal year 1936-1937 to provide pensions for those 
who entered the system at ages higher than sixteen. Eligibil- 
ity for a pension at 65 is conditioned upon five years’ con- 
tinuous membership in the system, and the payment of 104 
weekly contributions ; the insured must also show that his 
last employment was in Great Britain, and that he had re- 
sided in the country for two years immediately preceding 
his 65th birthday. Contributions under the Widows, Or- 
phans, and Old Age Contributory Insurance plan are made 
jointly with those under the National Health Insurance 
Act as one payment, the employer affixing a stamp to the 
employee’s health insurance card for the combined sum. 


EVALUATION OF MODERN METHODS OF OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 


Abundant evidence exists to the effect that a large pro- 
portion of the population under ordinary conditions will 
arrive at old age without adequate provision for this non- 
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productive period of life. Limited incomes, the cost of rear- 
ing a family, the maintenance of a fair standard of living, 
and the uncertainties of employment resulting from sick- 
ness, accident, industrial changes, and age preclude the 
possibility of making such provision. Modern standards 
of living negative the old time ideas of thrift. And yet, if 
society is not to support a vast army of aged persons, 
means must be found to enforce savings in the productive 
years of life which cannot be used for other purposes than 
old age security. That means that control of such special 
funds must be out of the saver’s hands. This may be ac- 
complished by some form of compulsory contributory old 
age insurance administered by the state. To the extent 
that industry is held responsible for the support of workers 
who have grown old in service, some contribution to the 
cost of such insurance may be charged up against the em- 
ployer. Contributions by the state represent subsidies, 
which may be justified if they are found necessary to the 
success of an insurance scheme—it is cheaper for society 
to put up a portion of the cost than to bear the entire ex- 
pense. State assistance, however, represents a departure 
from the true insurance principle. In contributory systems 
the worker has paid in part, at least, for the assistance he 
receives in old age. There is little ground for stigma or 
shame for he is not the recipient of public charity. 
Non-contributory old age pension schemes are supported 
by the state. In essence they represent the collection of 
funds from tax-payers for the support of the indigent aged. 
The fact cannot be denied that such plans are mere exten- 
sions of public poor relief granted to indigent and deserv- 
ing old people. They may be masked by an administration 
separate and apart from that of ordinary poor relief but 
the conditions of relief remain the same—indigency and 
need. To save the feelings of the aged it is justifiable that 
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old age relief be separated from ordinary poor relief. 
Hedged about by qualifications of need old age pensions 
can never be claimed as a right by all aged persons. It 
makes but little difference whether those who qualify claim 
assistance as a right or not, for under similar circumstan- 
ces all modern nations have granted relief of some sort or 
other. Non-contributory old age pension schemes are jus- 
tifiable means of extending public aid in an inoffensive 
manner to deserving aged persons. Pensions have the 
added advantage of keeping married couples together in 
their home surroundings during the final years of their life, 
and have proven cheaper than institutional care for the 
normally healthy and capable aged person. If a govern- 
ment does not wish to undertake a contributory system of 
old age insurance which of necessity must be vastly more 
complicated in administration, the non-contributory sys- 
tem of old age assistance is a great improvement over the 


ordinary methods of poor relief, provided, however, it is 
accompanied by a means test. Without such a test old age 
assistance and other forms of relief which would thereupon 
tend to take the same course could very well prove a source 
of great danger to a democratic State. 
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MEXICAN PEON WOMEN IN TEXAS 


RUTH A. ALLEN 
University of Texas 


Ir THE migration of a people is to be effective, it must be 
a migration of families. Because it is such a movement of 
families, the penetration of Texas by the Mexican peon is 
effective and, shall we say, fear inspiring. The Mexican 
woman has been taught as her guide to conduct, the vow 
of the Moabitess, “Where thou goest, I will go.” Up and 
down the road she follows the men of her family, sleeping 
in the open, cooking by the side of the highway. She gives 
birth to her children, cares for her sick, and buries her dead 
as she makes her passage. She brings with her across the 
Rio Grande, traditions of feminine subservience which 
seem strange in twentieth century America. And here, 
these habits are probably strengthened, for a period at least, 
for she has fewer contacts with the new civilization than 
the male members of the family and her ignorance of the 
English language is greater. Consequently, fear borne of 
ignorance makes her more dependent upon husband or 
father than she would be in a familiar situation. The mod- 
ern Woman Movement, and demands for economic inde- 
pendence have left her untouched. Uncomplainingly, she 
labors in the field for months at a time and receives as a 
reward from the head of the family, some gew-gaw from 
the five and ten cent store, or, at best, a new dress. The 
supremacy of the male is seldom disputed. First her fa- 
ther, then her husband, or, if she becomes a widow, her 
son, receive her unquestioning service. 

In a recent survey of the industrial and economic posi- 
tion of the farm women in five central Texas counties, 294 
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Mexican women were included ; and the facts given in this 
paper are a condensation of some of the findings of that 
study. The economic struggle between groups of unskilled 
laborers will be, for a time at least, a contest between 
standards of living. This standard is judged, in the main, 
from that part of the family economy which is most under 
the control of the women of the group. Some of the facts 
brought out show clearly that the Mexican woman who 
comes to the farms of central Texas, asks little, for she 
brings from the past a condition of rural living to which 
the poorest Negro tenant rarely ever sinks. In the process 
of displacement taking place steadily and surely in the 
farm tenancy of the state, this attitude of the woman plays 
a part, it is possible, a decisive part. Many landlords and 
employers of farm labor say frankly that the Mexican is 
not “always wanting something” as is the American or 
even the Negro and, therefore, they like him better. An 
analysis of the work and the conditions of work and living 
of the Mexican woman will throw some light upon this 
preference. 

Of the 294 women covered in the survey, 269 lived on 
farms. Eighty-seven per cent of this number were mem- 
bers of the families of tenants, the large majority, of the 
families of “croppers” or “halvers.” The other 13.0 per 
cent were members of families of wage laborers who lived 
on the farm throughout the year. None was in the family 
of a land owner. Since no attempt was made to select either 
individuals or communities, it seems sound to assume that 
this economic status is typical of the Mexican farming 
family in the section. One hundred fifty-six of these women 
were born in Mexico and the others were natives of Texas. 
Eighty-eight, almost one-third, were unmarried. 

In order that the living on the farm shall be wholesome 
and comfortable, the farm home must produce much in 
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goods and services. It seems almost trite to suggest that the 
amount of human welfare and family prosperity found in the 
individual home, will vary almost directly with the amount 
of home production carried on. This fact the Mexican, in 
either theory or practice, has failed to grasp. The Mexican 
woman on the central Texas farms is unproductive in any 
economic sense, and, consequently, the home over which 
she presides is unproductive. Of the 269 women who lived 
on farms, only eight did any canning or preserving of food 
and no one of these did an amount that an American 
housewife would consider worthy of note. But the lack 
goes even further for they had nothing to preserve. Two 
hundred and five had no garden and not one had an or- 
chard. Two hundred and ten women had no cow. Seven- 
ty-eight raised no chickens and only seventeen had flocks 
of more than fifty. It must be kept in mind that these 
figures relate to individual women; but, if the families 
from which they come were considered, the proportion 
would probably be greater, for the families with several 
mature members are usually better off. Home production 
for the typical Mexican farm wife consists of inexhaustible 
supplies of tortillas, when the ingredients are available; 
peppers from her little patch dried for the winter, and some 
making of clothes. 

In addition, the Mexican woman asks few conveniences 
in order to accomplish the work which she does. Though 
there were, as a rule, large groups to be clothed, 124 had 
no sewing machine. Clothes, such as they had, were bought 
ready made or sewed by hand. Even cleanness of gar- 
ments was secured only with great effort. Ninety-three 
women had all water hauled; and, even then, much of it 
was not such as would conduce to whiteness of garments. 
The mud tank upon which both stock and people depend, 


was, in most cases, the source of supply. Some hauled 
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from creeks and a few from wells. Most of those who did 
not haul water carried it from long distances. Thirty-five 
women had not even a flat iron to smoothe their garments. 
The amenities of existence find still less place in their lives. 
Only four had a telephone and a few more than half of the 
total owned an automobile. Only 24 had a magazine or 
paper of any sort either English or Spanish. Eighty-five 
per cent had no books of any sort. But 64 had a musical 
instrument in their homes, and this fact is not without sig- 
nificance. It is certain that many more had some method 
of getting music which could not be reported in cut and 
dried figures. The French harp plays its part, and it is to 
be regretted that the accordion has ceased to be for them 
a real musical instrument. Very few of these Mexican 
farmers are within even a few miles of a church to which 
they belong and the women are losing what must have been 
a great stabilizing force in their lives. Whether the loss 
tends to better or to worse, we cannot here discuss but, to 
the women, it is cause for regret. Only 69 of the women 
visited went to church at all regularly, that is, as often as 
once a month. For social life, the women are dependent 
upon those of their own group who live near. 

These women need not, however, travel over much space 
in order to accomplish their work. Only twelve had to 
keep as much as one room for each person living in the 
house. Twenty-two kept house where there were ten or 
more persons to a room. One hundred and ninety-four 
lived where there were two or more persons to a room. It 
may be necessary to insist that they lived, not in city tene- 
ments, but in the rural districts of Texas where the popu- 
lation per square mile is approximately twenty-one persons. 

But, it is not in such groups as the Mexican peons or 
the Texas tenant farmers, that leisure women are found. 
Since the Mexican woman does not produce services in 
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the home, she must find another method of adding to the 
economic welfare of the family. Two courses are open. 
She may bring children into the world and rear them to an 
age at which they may aid in the production of a money 
crop, or she herself may go into the fields. It is a generally 
accepted principle, that a woman must either do field work 
herself or produce workers to take her place. Of the 269 
women living on the farm, 152 worked in the field for two 
months or more a year. The latter group comprised all 
save eight of the unmarried women and 74 of the married. 
The figures in regard to the comparative number of chil- 
dren of the two groups of married women are rather reveal- 
ing. Of those doing field work, one-sixth have no children, 
while of those staying in the house, less than one-twenty- 
first have no children. Of those not doing field work, one- 
eighth have nine or more children while of the other group 
one-twenty-fourth have families of nine or more. The 
arithmetic average of the number of children borne by 
women who stay at home is 4.8 as compared with an aver- 
age for the field workers of 3.7. The average for those hav- 
ing children is 5.1 and 4.4 for the two groups respectively. 
The Mexican mother of a large family meets the inquiry 
as to whether she does field work with an almost uncon- 
scious bridling and air of superiority: “Oh, no. I have 
plenty children to work in field.” That the exemption 
from field work is a reward of merit rather than a recogni- 
tion that the woman may have enough to do at home, is 
indicated by the fact that the women who do not work in 
the fields have on an average 2.4 children under 15 years 
of age while the women who do field work consistently 
have an average of 2.6 

In spite of the fact that the bearing of children is con- 
sidered a necessary service, little care is taken that the 
physical strain upon the mother shall be as low as possible. 
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Ninety-seven of the 165 mothers had only midwives in at- 
tendance at each confinement. The midwives are women 
who have little preparation for their work save the act of 
declaring themselves specialists in caring for expectant 
mothers. Quite often a woman is attended by her mother 
or an older relative. Forty women had a doctor only in 
attendance at each birth. The others had sometimes one 
and sometimes the other, or it may be both, the doctor for 
one visit and the midwife for a week. Seldom does the 
Mexican peon woman take longer than a week for the 
process of bringing a child into the world. Three days of 
confinement and rest is commonly considered necessary. 
The term “no good” is often used in speaking of a woman 
who seems not able to stand the strain and still be fit for 
work. It is little wonder that the Mexican woman of thir- 
ty-five thinks herself old. 

The field working woman does not punch the timeclock ; 
therefore the amount of work done is an estimate on the 
part of the interviewed and the interviewer. It is not likely 
that the figures are much overestimated, for, if she chops 
cotton, hoes corn, and picks cotton whenever it is done, 
the work will last for at least five or six months of the year. 
During this time she must hold herself in readiness to go 
to the field whenever the weather permits. The working 
day may be taken as eight hours and the week as five days. 
The figures given relate to the year 1928, when there was 
a “bumper” cotton crop in the section. The size of the 
crop in any year will have a marked effect upon the pro- 
portion of work done for hire, but it will not affect greatly 
the total amount of work done. One hundred and ten 
of these women work for their families only with no defi- 
nite remuneration. Nine women whose families were ten- 
ants worked for hire after their own crop was gathered. 
This group seems rather small but the Mexican who has a 
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settled location objects, as much, or probably more than 
the American of the same economic level, to working for 
wages on the part of the women of his family. Thirty-three 
of the women were in the families of casual laborers who 
worked no land for themselves. 

Of these 152 women who worked regularly in the field, 
63.5 per cent worked for four months or over. Thirteen 
and two-tenths per cent worked for eight months or longer. 
Since only 42 worked for hire, and nine of these worked 
for their families so long as there was work to be done, it 
follows that most of the work was unpaid. Not a single 
woman of the 110 reported that there was any arrangement 
to pay for her labor. When the income of the tenant farm- 
er is considered, it becomes evident that this labor is given 
in return for a livelihood, and, as appears from facts al- 
ready given, a miserable one at that. But even when the 
woman becomes a hired laborer she has no individual eco- 
nomic existence. Her husband, father, or brother handles 
the financial affairs. She does not collect her own money ; 
she does not know how much is paid for her services; she 
seldom knows how much cotton she picks a day or how 
many acres she chops. The wage paid is a family wage 
and the family is distinctly patriarchal in its organization. 
When family groups of from ten to twenty members may 
be secured to pick cotton, and the women keep house in 
the open air or in disreputable shacks, there is all the ad- 
vantage of group living and the employer profits therefrom. 
What effect would be had upon the cost of production of 
cotton, if the price of picking were set for the individual 
laborer rather than for the group? How long would the 
group system continue, if the women refused to practise 
their sphere under existing conditions? 

The women who work for hire are of two classes: first, 
are those already mentioned who live on a farm but in the 
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families of wage workers. These women, in the main, 
work in their own communities and do not travel great dis- 
tances. The large part of the work is done on the farms 
on which their husbands are employed. The other class 
belongs to families whose male members are not regularly 
employed on a farm. Their homes are in town and they 
travel for six to eight months, coming back for a brief rest 
before starting again upon their round. For some of these 
the living conditions are indescribable. Houses which have 
been abandoned as unfit for human habitation, outhouses 
which have no preparation for housekeeping are their 
homes. The congestion of living quarters reaches almost 
the saturation point. In one instance, thirty people lived 
in four rooms, without a stick of furniture save a stove and 
it was unusable. In another instance, twelve people lived 
in two rooms and took six young men boarders. In still 
another, fifteen people including five married couples and 
one other woman lived in two rooms. It boots nothing to 
say that these are only temporary quarters. They are, but 
they will be exchanged for other quarters no better, and it 
may be worse. The filth due, partly at least, to lack of 
toilet facilities and the difficulty of securing water, is at 
times almost revolting. On the Western Plains with the 
weather at freezing temperature, they live in tents, in 
smokehouses, and in cars. There is no evidence that these 
conditions are harder upon the women than upon the men, 
but the babies pay a heavy tribute to King Cotton. 

That the Mexican women are not perfectly adjusted to 
the condition in which they find themselves is suggested by 
the fact that three-tenths of the women are unmarried. 
Nine of these are more than twenty-five years of age, and 
thirty-three are more than twenty. Marriage at rather an 
early age was an almost inevitable step in the old home; 
but now it seems not only evitable but, it may be, almost 
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impossible because of the new social conditions. The un- 
married woman does not, however, leave home. She lives 
under a tradition which sends the son forth to seek his for- 
tune but requires the girl to wait under the paternal roof. 
It may be of considerable significance to note that 27 of 
these girls, all save one of those over twenty-five, are found 
in ten families and that these families averaged nine chil- 
dren apiece, most of them small. It is possible that these 
girls remain unmarried because their work is necessary to 
eke out the family existence, for grown unmarried sons liv- 
ing at home are comparatively rare. Another element 
which enters in is probably the scarcity of eligible men in 
the rural community. The father and mother are very 
careful of their daughters and they do not marry strange 
men. An interesting comment is that of a young man who 
had married one of five sisters. The four couples with the 
girls’ parents were together. Referring to the unmarried 
state of the youngest sister, he remarked, “She ain’t got no 
pretty clothes and men will not marry girls without pretty 
clothes. We all going together this cotton picking and buy 
her clothes and she be married in about three weeks.” 

Yet even marriage has ceased to bring to the Mexican 
woman the stability and security of the past. The Mexi- 
can man asserting his masculine right to greater freedom, 
is becoming impatient of the ties of marriage and of fam- 
ily. This new world gives him opportunities to make 
money and have a good time which have never before been 
offered. But these cannot be enjoyed if they must be shared 
with a wornout wife and six children. The deserted wife 
is becoming a pathetic and surprisingly common figure 
among the Mexicans. She is at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with the Negro woman who has commonly found 
the Negro man an undependable source of financial sup- 
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port, for she lacks the Negro’s physical strength and ability 
to care for herself and her offspring. There comes to mind 
a frail slip of a woman with five young children, whose 
husband had left her several months before. “He said she 
couldn’t do nothing but have children.” The group was 
trying to pick cotton but the mother’s lack of strength and 
the ages of the children made it impossible for them to 
cover even present expenses. They had, of course, been ab- 
sorbed by the mother’s family, but that meant the dividing 
of a bare subsistence among a larger group. More pathetic 
is a young wife with eight small children. She had left her 
family across the River to follow her husband into the new 
home. But he loved music and he loved to dance. And 
now he is gone, leaving her almost hopeless. She has to 
leave her home because a woman with small children can- 
not farm—and what is she to do? 

After the rather depressing picture of the Mexican 
woman in her home surroundings, one is tempted to ask: 
Has she anything to add to this civilization into which she 
has projected herself and of which she bids fair to become a 
component part? It is probable that she has one real con- 
tribution. Seldom is there a Mexican home so mean that 
it has not its spot of beauty. It may be a tiny flower gar- 
den protected by wires and sticks; it may be some colored 
handwork on the table or the chair; or, it may be the shrine 
in the corner where bits of color, bright pictures, and cheap 
images and trinkets are gathered. The visitor has the feel- 
ing that here are people who never forget that hyacinths 
are as necessary as bread to human life. A rather signifi- 
cant observation is that the Mexican woman, seldom, if 
ever papers her house with newspapers as is commonly 
done by the Negro and the white tenants. She demands 
something more ornamental and so beautifies her walls 
with pictures. Some rooms stand out vividly in the mind. 
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For one, jewelry catalogues had been robbed of their treas- 
ures and adorned the walls—not without method. One 
side was covered with clocks and another with silver gob- 
lets. Picture the result if you can, but the room was at 
least interesting. Another home had three rooms papered 
with some kind of bank statement divided with blue lines. 
Each piece was exactly fitted to each adjoining piece and 
there were hundreds of them. The effect was rather blue 
and somewhat dizzying, but it did have color. Along the 
same line, the writer recalls a home in which she was given 
a bucket of coals over which to warm her fingers, while the 
girls entertained her with music from the victrola. And 
who shall say that victrolas do not make for fuller living 
than furnace heat? If the Mexican woman can take with 
her to a higher standard of living, her love of color, her 
desire for beauty, she may be able to give to one of the 
drabbest spots in American civilization, the Texas tenant 
farm, some little touch of joy. 

But from another angle, what does Texas hold in store 
for this dark-eyed, quiet woman? If she raise her standard 
of living, which is her only course unless she is to be, even 
more than in the present, the lowermost boundary of the 
competitive realm, she will cease to be an incomparable 
asset to the farm economy. Her daughter, following the 
American and the Negro girl, will go to the town where 
she will receive for a day’s work, if not a day’s pay, at least 
some definite remuneration. In the town, she will join 
the ranks of unskilled workers, for education and training 
will not be available for two or three generations at best. 
Barriers of racial prejudice will hem her in: she herself 
refusing equality with the Negro and the American refus- 
ing equality to her. Severed from her family as she must 
be perforce if she delays or refuses marriage, yet hardly 
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fitted for a life of independence, it is rather staggering to 
think of her helplessness in a world of individualistic com- 
petition. And in the process of adjustment, she will have 
weight to drag with her all women and all men who work 
for wages in the industrial life which she touches. 





MEASURING CHANGES IN OPINION* 


W. G. BINNEWIES 
Colorado State Teachers College 


It 1s sometimes desirable to have available a technique 
by which changes in the opinions of a group of people may 
be measured both as to the nature or direction of the 
change and also the amount. In making any quantitative 
measurements for purposes of comparison it is, of course, 
necessary to use the same measuring device for all. There- 
fore changes in group opinion can be indicated only by 
measuring it at different stages or at different times by the 
same device and then comparing results. Ordinarily to 
note change is of little value unless it can be expressed in 
definite amounts and also the nature or direction of the 
change determined. 

To this end the following technique is presented as an 
illustration of the quantitative expression of both the di- 
rection and amount of change of opinion having taken 
place in a group. The motive factor is a series of lectures. 
It is assumed that the changes were caused by the lectures 
because they were the only specific common influence upon 
the group during the period under consideration. This 
being true the measures become expressions of the effec- 
tiveness of the lectures as motive forces as well as indices 
of change of opinion. 

An unselected group composed of 75 university students 
and business people, all high school graduates or above, 

* Nore: This paper is presented as a technique for the quantitative measurement 
of a social phenomenon. The sooner we can devise techniques which will quanti- 
tatively measure social phenomena, the sooner will sociology approach a true science. 


While the number of cases is small in this study, it is sufficient to indicate the 
technique involved. 
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were given the following questions to answer “yes” or “no” 
at the beginning of a series of eight lectures delivered one 
each week during February and March 1929. At the end 
of the series the same questions were given again. The 
group did not know that the list would be given a second 
time and no mention of the purpose was made at any time. 
The group composed a Young Peoples Society in the First 
Christian Church of a university city of 70,000. There 
were others in attendance but this group attended all the 
lectures and each member answered both lists. 

The list of questions, which had been arbitrarily selected 
by the investigator, was as follows with results as indicated ; 
“before” meaning answers given before the series of lec- 
tures, “after” meaning answers given after the series. 


QUESTION BEFORE AFTER GAIN Loss 
1. Do you believe in God as a yes yes 
supreme, all powerful, all 49 51 2 
knowing, personal being no no 
who holds direct communi- 17 24 7 


cation with man? 


2. Do you believe that God yes yes 
created the world and all 45 27 18 
contained therein in the no ' no 
manner described in the 24 46 22 
first chapter of Genesis? 
3. Do you believe that man yes yes 
was created by a single act 44 16 28 
and in the image of God as no no 
described in Genesis? 24 58 34 
4. Do you believe that the Bi- yes yes 
ble is verbally inspired? 25 14 11 
no no 


38 53 15 
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. Do you believe that Christ yes yes 
rose from the dead on the 49 53 
third day after his burial no no 
leaving the tomb empty? 18 17 


. Do you believe that Jesus yes yes 
Christ was “the only begot- 43 31 
ten Son of God” born of a no no 
virgin and without a human 23 37 
father? 


. Do you believe in miracles 
as events brought about 
through divine interference 
with the laws of nature? 


. Do you believe in a Heav- 
en and a Hell as definite 
places where the righteous 
and wicked will spend eter- 
nity? 


. Do you believe in prayer as 
a means of altering the reg- 
ular operation of natural 
law? 


Tora 


161 


Torat Gain Yes 6 124 
Torat Loss No 162 1 


The gain and loss columns indicate the difference in the 
number of “yes” and “no” answers after the series of lec- 
tures and show the nature of the change of opinion, also 
the amount of change. If the lectures had had no influence 
upon the opinions of the group they would have main- 
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tained the same relative proportions of “yes” and “no” 
answers to each question, consequently there would have 
been neither gain nor loss in the number of “yes” and “no” 
answers in the second test. If the series of lectures was a 
decided motive force in a single direction it would be indi- 
cated by either a gain in the number of “yesses” and a loss 
in the number of “noes,” or vice versa. 

Since the list contained 9 questions and the group con- 
tained 75 individuals who answered each question, and 
each question could be answered but one way it would be 
possible to receive 675 “yes” or “no” answers either before 
or after the lectures. That is, all could have answered 
“ves” before the series, all could have answered “no.” In 
either case we would have 675 answers. The same results 
could be possible after the lectures. If all answered “yes” 
before the lectures and “yes” after the lectures it would 
indicate that the lectures had no influence upon the opin- 
ions held by the group. The same would be true if all 
answered “no.” If, however, all answered “yes” before the 
the lectures and “no” after, there would be a loss of 675 
“yesses” and a gain of 675 “noes.” This would indicate 
complete change of opinion and in a direction opposite to 
that indicated by a “yes” answer. 

Further, since a loss of “yes” and a gain of “no” or vice 
versa indicate the same change, a complete change would 
be indicated by: 


loss 





, or 1.00 

gain 
and anything less than a complete change would be indi- 
cated by a decimal. In this case: 


675 





, or 1.00 
675 
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indicates the possible or complete change. If some change 
their opinions and others do not the resulting decimal 
would be somewhere between 1.00 and zero, and the less 
the change the nearer the decimal would be to zero. 
Coming now to our table we have a loss of “yes” of 124 
and a gain of “no” of 162 or: 
124-+-162 


2 





== 211+ 
675 


as a decimal. But there was also a gain of “yes” of 6 and 
a loss of “no” of 1. This indicates a change in the opposite 


direction or a negative change. The fraction thus becomes: 
(124-6) + (162-1) 





2 





= .206+ 
675 


as an index of the amount of change of opinion. 

In view of the recent religious controversy between the 
Fundamentalists and the Modernists, we may call a “yes” 
answer Fundamentalism and a “no” answer Modernism. 
And since there was a loss of “yes” and a gain of “no” the 
lectures must have influenced opinion in the direction of 
Modernism and the amount of this change is measured by 
the decimal .206--. 

The question may be raised as to why there can be a loss 
of “yes” of 124 and a gain of “no” of 162 since a change of 
opinion indicates a change from yes to no or vice versa. 
It may be replied that no individual was required to an- 
swer either yes or no to all the questions and therefore a 
doubt would be indicated by an omission. Hence the dif- 
ference: 


38 
. or .056+ 





675 
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indicates the amount of indecision or doubt still existing 
within the group. It is the residue that is left undecided by 
the force that has been acting upon that group. These 
would require more than the given amount of force exerted 
upon the group to come to a full decision. 

As a measure of the consistency of the replies the corre- 
lation of the “yes” answers before the series of lectures with 
the “yes” answers after the series gives: 

r= .886 ~ .047 
A correlation of the “no” replies gives approximately the 
same result. This would seem to indicate that the ques- 
tions were taken seriously and expressed the true opinions 
of the individuals as they existed at that time. 

This technique should be a means of determining the ef- 
fectiveness of propaganda, instruction, political campaigns, 
or any efforts to influence the thinking of groups where 
there are two clearly divided issues, as for example, the 
Eighteenth Amendment or tariff questions. 








FILIPINO LABOR IN CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


DONALD ELLIOT ANTHONY 
University of Akron, Ohio 


Tue Fixirrno presents California with her latest race 
problem. From some points of view this problem resem- 
bles several previous problems, but in one important re- 
spect, at least, it is quite unique: the Filipinos are not 
aliens. In fact, being wards of this country, they consti- 
tute personal units in our politico-economic system. Thus 
our solution of the Oriental problem, exclusion, cannot 
very well be applied to people who, although not full citi- 
zens, are governed by the United States. It is true that a 
bill to exclude the Filipinos has been proposed, but it does 
not seem likely that we shall place ourselves in the awk- 
ward position of being unwilling to permit people who live 
under the American flag to enter this country. Unless we 
decide to grant their most ardent desire, namely, independ- 
ence, we cannot fall back upon the harsh simplicity of such 
a remedy as exclusion. 

While this study is confined to the counties indicated by 
the title, the writer believes that the facts related apply to 
other regions of the state. 

During the period 1920-1929, 31,092 Filipinos entered 
the United States. Some of the motives behind their de- 
cision to come to the States were revealed by this investi- 
gation. Our school system in the Islands is causing a 
growing number of Filipinos to be more or less proficient 
in speaking English. Hence, as far as language is con- 


1 Facts about Filipino Immigration into California, California State Department 
of Industrial Relations, Special Bulletin, No. 3, p. 15. 
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cerned, they feel at home in the United States. Also, their 
American textbooks and teachers tell them much about 
this country. This stimulates them to come here and find 
out more about us. Some of the Filipinos interviewed 
said that their teachers had openly urged them to come to 
the United States, and the desire for knowledge was given 
most often by them for their emigration from the Islands. 
Some merely wished to satisfy their curiosity and their de- 
sire for travel, but the majority were interested in learning 
our methods of production so that they could apply them 
in the Philippines. 

At present there does not seem to be enough employment 
for the Filipino at home. There are certain conditions 
which tend to restrict the investment of American capital 
in the Islands. For one thing, a foreign individual or com- 
pany may not own more than 2,500 acres of land. Another 
retarding factor is the fear that the Philippines may be 
granted independence. Such a step might be followed by 
the enactment of tariff duties in the United States against 
products of the Philippines. Thus, since many Filipinos 
find themselves unable to remain in the Islands and at the 
same time take advantage of our industrial technique, they 
solve their problem by coming to the United States to ac- 
quire our methods. 

The personal qualities of the Filipinos interviewed by 
the writer proved to be interesting. They are very sensi- 
tive. For example, they are ashamed to write home about 
their failures. As one result of this sensitiveness, it may 
readily be seen that immigration is stimulated by their 
successes but is not retarded by their failures. Some of 
them remain here longer than they had originally intended 
because they find that in the time they allotted themselves 
they have been able to earn only passage money. They 
are ashamed to go home without any surplus. This sensi- 
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tiveness also helps to bring about strained relations be- 
tween themselves and the whites. One of a group of Fili- 
pino workers said: 


We are unhappy because of race prejudice. We do not find that 
the United States government puts its theories into practice. In 
school in the Islands we learn from the Declaration of Independence 
that all men are created equal. But when we get over here we find 
people treating us as if we were inferior. 


The Filipinos are sensitive for the feelings of others as 
well as for themselves. They frequently apologized for 
statements made to the writer that had seemed not in any 
way Offensive. Their demeanor remained perfectly cour- 
teous even when they spoke of race discrimination and 
Philippine independence. 

The Filipinos in the districts covered by this study are 
law abiding and intelligent. In San Jose the probation of- 
ficer for adults testified that they rarely break the law. 
This was supported by the testimony of Filipino foremen 
and white employers. One white owner of a dehydrator 
near the town of Campbell said that his Filipino employees 
even asked permission before they ate the fruit. Practic- 
ally all white employees take this permission for granted. 
The intelligence of the Filipinos examined during this in- 
vestigation was exemplified one evening in a meeting of 
eighty Filipino fruit workers which was called by their fore- 
man for the express purpose of bringing the writer into 
contact with them. There they showed a remarkable ca- 
pacity for analyzing their problems ‘concerning both the 
United States and the Islands. They were also quite con- 
versant with the international situation. The mere fact 
that they, after a hard day’s work, found enjoyment in 
such an evening is evidence that those particular Filipinos 
possessed an intellectual bent. 
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However, the Filipinos working in the district under dis- 
cussion displayed some notable weaknesses. Many of them 
are addicted to gambling and to spending their money 
recklessly in other ways. The foreman of the A 
camp refused to allow salesmen on the camp grounds, be- 
cause, as he said, his workmen would buy anything offered 
whether they needed it or not. 

Those Filipinos who live in cities seem to be somewhat 
less moral and law abiding than those who live in camps 
out in the country. One of the officials of a city which has 
a proportionately large Filipino population stated that the 
Filipinos operate “bootleg” jitney busses. That is, they 
carry passengers for remuneration without paying the li- 
cense prescribed by law. He also remarked that they drive 
cars carelessly. A number of the Filipinos interviewed said 
that their countrymen are likely to meet with many pitfalls 
in the city. Some said that their susceptibility to environ- 
ment is due to an inherent weakness of character. Others 
think it can be explained by their youthfulness and by the 
fact that they form a comparatively womanless group. 

The Filipinos observed are a pleasure loving people. 
They are socially inclined. They find much enjoyment in 
study, dancing, music, debating (especially political ques- 
tions), motoring, and the wearing of fine clothes. This is 
in sharp contrast to the complete absorption of the Japan- 
ese in his work. For example, in a certain city in Califor- 
nia the Filipino hotels are unable to compete with those of 
the Japanese. One Japanese man and his wife will do all 
the work of their hotel, even if it takes them from 6 a.m. to 
11 or 12 p.m. The Filipinos desire leisure time, therefore 
they hire help. This increases their costs relative to those 
of the Japanese and prevents them from offering their pa- 
trons rates as reasonable as those prevailing in Japanese 
hotels. 
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Since Filipinos are of a very slight build, they are un- 
suited to certain types of work which have fallen to their 
lot. For instance, they find it hard, when they pick fruit, 
to carry the heavy orchard ladders. Some white employers 
ascribed this physical weakness to the fact that many of 
them eat only rice together with a very small amount of 
boiled meat. One Filipino, an owner and foreman of a 
camp, said that it is too hot in the summer and too cold in 
the winter for his countrymen. He said that the change- 
ableness of our climate caused them to suffer from colds 
which sometimes developed into tuberculosis. 

Certain socio-economic problems are occasioned by the 
presence of Filipinos in those portions of California with 
which this article is concerned. The Filipinos, as was men- 
tioned before, are very largely a womanless group,” and 
this applies to the whole state. Only a small proportion of 
the Filipinos in the state are married. Of these only about 
three per cent have wives here. This explains their tend- 
ency to associate with white women. As one young Fili- 
pino remarked: “How can we dance if we have no girls?” 
They do not find it difficult to discover white girls who are 
willing to associate with them. Often they meet such girls 
in dance halls. This association of Filipino men with white 
girls leads to strained relations between the two races. 
Nearly every American interviewed criticized them on that 
score. One white employer of Filipinos said that he would 
have nothing against them if they did not display so much 
interest in American women. 

The majority of the Filipinos interviewed felt insulted 
by this attitude on the part of the American men. If Amer- 
ican girls willingly accept the company of Filipino men, 
they could not understand why American men should be- 


2 Facts about Filipino Immigration into California, California State Department 
of Industrial Relations, Special Bulletin, No. 3, p. 15. 
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come so incensed thereby, unless they feel that the Filipino 
is too inferior to associate with American women. Nu- 
merous Filipinos reminded the writer that a considerable 
number of Americans in the Islands maintain questionable 
relations with the native women. This point of view is 
forcefully presented in the following excerpt from an ar- 
ticle written by a Filipino for a Filipino newspaper: 


No Young Filipino Women—Critical Moral Situation: 

That is always the case no matter if it is with Filipinos or with 
Americans. We have the same trouble in the Philippines with our 
“Big White Men.” .... 

I will just refer the reader to the appeal made a few years ago by 
our beloved First Lady of the Philippines, Mrs. Leonard Wood. She 
found thousands of children, abandoned by their American fathers, 
taken care of by the Associated Charities with meager funds. But 
did you ever hear us making “noise” about it? 


A few Filipinos seem to be less emotionally affected by 
the situation. Looking at it from an analytical point of 
view they ascribe it to the fact that racial lines in the 
Islands are not clearly drawn. Hence their countrymen 
do not have a proper background for an understanding of 
the American attitude. 

In the orchards of the Santa Clara Valley the employer 
usually pays a Filipino contractor the same hourly rate for 
each of his men as that paid to American workers, but the 
contractor does not charge for his services as a foreman 
and employment agent. He makes his profit by paying his 
men five or ten cents an hour less than he receives for their 
labor. However, the contractor often provides his men 
with board and room at a very low cost. One orchardist 
stated that his Filipino employees were getting board and 
room for about $1.25 per day. Filipino contractors gave 


3 “The Three Stars,” Stockton, California, July 1, 1929, p. 3. 
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similar figures. The Filipino orchard workers live in either 
dilapidated houses and barns or in large buildings which 
remind one of hastily constructed military barracks. Their 
board, as already stated, usually consists of rice, with a 
little boiled meat. The majority of them do not have fam- 
ilies to support. Because of this low cost of living, some 
of these Filipinos are able to save money either to send 
home or to provide themselves with an education. Nu- 
merous white men complain because the wage scale is low- 
ered by Filipino labor. The Filipinos interviewed resented 
the low wage scale as much as the Americans do. It indi- 
cates, they thought, that the Americans regard them as in- 
ferior. They pointed out that the American employer is 
to blame. They said that he is able to get their labor cheap- 
ly because, due to their ignorance of conditions in the 
States, and to the American belief that they are inferior, 
their bargaining power is weaker than that of the Ameri- 
can laborer. 

The Filipino in the districts studied is for the most part 
a casual worker. He competes, therefore, only with Amer- 
ican labor of the same type. In the summer and fall he 
harvests fruit, beans, lettuce, and tomatoes. In the winter 
he goes south and works in the oranges, olives, and other 
products of the soil. 

A number of white employers stated that they prefer Fil- 
ipino workers to white employees because the former stay 
all through the season. Also, the contract system enables 
them to get groups of men on short notice. Few of the 
American employers seemed to consider the low wage of 
paramount importance. They thought that it was offset 
by a small per capita production. One white employer 
estimated that each of his Filipino workers picked about 
twenty boxes of pears a day. He said that a good white 
worker should pick from thirty-five to forty boxes. Where 
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the wage rate is the same for both races, the above facts, of 
course, constitute a grievance on the part of the American 
workers. 

In two respects the problem suggested by this study is 
not unlike California’s preceding race problems. The Chi- 
nese and the Japanese respectively were accused of under- 
mining the high standard of living of American labor. 
Also, in California, as in most parts of the United States, 
the color line is drawn. This applies to Filipinos as well 
as to strictly Oriental races. The difference between the 
Filipino problem and the Oriental problem lies in the atti- 
tude of the Filipino. He will not “take his place” as the 
Oriental races have done. Helping to account for this 
point of view on his part are the following facts: the Fili- 
pino owes allegiance to the same flag as the American; 
American teachers in the Islands have taught him that “all 
men are created equal”; he belongs, in most cases, to a 
class of society which is far above that of the Chinese and 
the Japanese coolie, and his natural sensitiveness causes 
him to resent being classed in the same category with them. 
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THE OUTSTANDING lack of loyalty of the city-dweller to 
his religious institutions challenges the social scientist to 
study the relationship of urban experience to religious loy- 
alty. One helpful method of discovering this relationship 
is to select a more or less typical group of urbanites for spe- 
cial study and from this group collect, classify, and ana- 
lyze their experiences which have an important bearing 
upon this problem. 

The findings presented in this article were obtained by 
such a study of the experiences of the members of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ in Los Angeles.* The experiences of some 
two hundred members of this group now living in Los An- 
geles were collected from representative members, young 
and old, followers and leaders, active and inactive in their 

3 church relationships. Fifty of these members were selected 
for careful study by the life history method, while the rest 
were studied by the case study approach.” 

The experiences found in this study fall into two main 
divisions : those promoting loyalty to the church and those 
promoting disloyalty to the church. Although all of the 
experiences studied are of members of the Disciples of 
Christ now living in Los Angeles, a large proportion of 
these members have lived a part of their lives in rural 


er ak ers 


1 This is the fourth largest Protestant religious group in Los Angeles, with ap- 
proximately 11,000 members housed in forty churches. 


2 In other aspects of the general study of this religious group the historical, eco- 
logical, and statistical techniques were employed and these supplemented the findings 
reported on in this article. 
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areas.® ‘These experiences deserve and have been given 
some consideration in this study because of the perspective 
they give to the consideration of the experiences of these 
people after entering the urban environment. 

A careful analysis of the cases under consideration has 
suggested the following tentative conclusions concerning 
the effect of certain types of experience upon religious loy- 
alty. While these conclusions are arrived at by the induc- 
tive method and are therefore valid statements describing 
the data under consideration, a wider distribution of cases 
will either strengthen or modify the conclusions of this 
study and elevate them to the status of principles. 


A. CONCLUSIONS REGARDING EXPERIENCES 
PROMOTING LOYALTY TO THE CHURCH 


1. Satisfying experiences with organized religion in early childhood 
are very influential in the development of religious loyalty, no matter 
whether the individual changes his environment in later years or not. 

2. In a homogeneous rural environment, deep personal religious 
loyalties are born which tend to exert a strong integrative influence 
toward religious institutions. 

3. When early home influences cultivate a religious loyalty, espe- 
cially if the mother is strongly religious, the child is strongly condi- 
tioned to the church. 

4. An awe-inspiring religious experience in early childhood will 
remain through life as an integrating influence to the individual. 

5. Conversion experiences tend to be integrative in the degree in 
which they are permeated with emotion. Emotional content may be 
given to the conversion experience through ritualistic devices, crowd 
contagion which is especially strong in religious revivals, through im- 
planting of beliefs concerning eternal punishments or rewards con- 


3In a statistical study of this problem among the Disciples of Christ in Los 
Angeles, the writer found 438 members out of 581, or 75.3 per cent of a random 
sample had lived in a place of 2,500 or less in population; 262 were converted in 
such a place; 273 were converted in a place of 2,500 to 25,000 in population. Thus, 
a total of 535 out of 581 indicated this degree of ruralization. 
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nected with the rite, and through a sense of complete identification 
with the sacred community or with deity. 

6. A well-integrated religious individual or group may transplant 
a body of religious beliefs and practices into an uncongenial environ- 
ment, and by the use of unnatural “hot-house” methods, may make 
these beliefs and practices function acceptably. 

7. An intellectual individual or family may retain their religious 
institutional loyalty and at the same time gradually adapt their re- 
ligious beliefs and practices to their changed environment on a more 
or less individualistic basis. 

8. When a well adjusted religious ruralite is suddenly transplanted 
to an urban area, and when in this new environment the personal 
satisfactions offered by the group fail to include and even run counter 
to his religious values, this person is apt to become religiously a re- 
actionary. 

9. When urban experience, uninfluenced by the stabilizing force 
of religion, becomes erratic and dissipative, idealistic youth, especially 
if under the influence of romantic love, may choose to develop loyalty 
to an emotionally satisfying religious institution in spite of intellectual 
difficulties involved, in case the church teaches doctrines which the 
person cannot accept intellectually. 

10. A shocking religious experience is integrative instead of dis- 
integrative if it is strong enough to challenge but not strong enough 
to overcome the stability of the person’s religious organization. 


These conclusions concerning integrative religious expe- 
riences of city dwellers have many obvious implica- 
tions concerning religious strength and weakness in city 
life. Thus, strong favorable childhood religious experien- 
ces condition people to the church so that much resistance 
is given to disintegrating forces in later years. This helps 
to explain why many people remain loyal to religious insti- 
tutions after these institutions have largely ceased to con- 
tribute to their spiritual needs. Similarly, emotional con- 
version experiences become strong conditioning factors 
throughout the rest of life, binding members to the church. 

Social and intellectual isolation from disintegrating 
forces in urban life are effective devices for maintaining re- 
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ligious loyalty to a “rural” religious system in an urban 
environment. Those intellectually able, however, may ef- 
fect urban adaptations quite in advance of the institutional 
machinery of their church. Unsatisfactory urban adapta- 
tions in the general field of urban life may resuscitate or 
deepen one’s loyalty to the emotionally satisfying religious 
institutions. Likewise, a shocking experience may lend 
new meaning and deeper emotional tone to one’s religious 
loyalty. 


B. CONCLUSIONS REGARDING EXPERIENCES 
PROMOTING DISLOYALTY OF THE URBANITE 
TO THE CHURCH 


Childhood experiences may encourage disloyalty to re- 
ligious institutions, as the following three conclusions 
indicate: 


11. An irreligious, loosely religious, or insincerely religious home 
environment fails to exert an influence toward the development of 
religious loyalty in children. 

12. When children are forced to go to Sunday School or church 
against their will, resentment breeds future disloyalty to the church. 

13. Children in ministers’ families are often overstimulated toward - 
religious loyalty and consequently react against the church. 


Offsetting our fifth conclusion, the following statements 
reveal the possibilities of dissipating the potential values 
of conversion as a promoter of religious loyalty: 


14. Exaggerated emotional appeals, such as were common in the 
old-fashioned revival, tend to have the opposite emotional effect from 
that intended when individuals fail to enter into the general emo- 
tional contagion of the meeting. This tends to discourage religious 
loyalty on the part of the individual. 

15. Over-urging toward conversion by a person of low status 
among one’s associates tends to drive one from the church. 
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16. Emotional contagion of the old-fashioned revival often brings 
persons to the altar who are unprepared for such a step. The result 
of such a situation is a reaction against the church by one so 
“trapped.” 

17. A premature religious conversion is often looked back upon 
with regret, having a total negative value with regard to religious 
loyalty. 

18. An ugly or distorted conversion ritual or one causing unex- 
pected physical discomfort (as baptism by immersion in an unex- 
pectedly cold body of water) may have a displeasing or even a re- 
volting effect upon the candidate. This is a failure at a critical point 
to develop loyalty to the church. 


Following conversion, many pitfalls await the Christian 
neophyte in the modern large city, as the following con- 
clusions indicate: 


19. Urban anonymity furnishes easy shelter for one whose loyalty 
to the church has been based upon outer controls, such as public 
opinion or parental control. 

20. Prolonged overburdening of the “faithful few” in a poorly or- 
ganized or weakened church, on the one hand, or failure of members 
to participate in religious activity, on the other hand, will tend to 
undermine religious loyalty. 

21. Education in new ideas which run counter to one’s religious 
beliefs, such as is often the case in college courses, tends at least 
temporarily to undermine religious loyalty. In such cases, loyalty 
may be won back either through religious reactionary development or 
by a new religious integration which includes these new ideas. 

22. When loss. of status in a respected group results from religious 
loyalty, regardless of the person’s own beliefs, this experience tends 
to weaken religious loyalty. 

23. When a person discovers that one or more of his religious lead- 
ers are hypocritical or immoral in their religious or secular activities 
or that they are teaching religious beliefs which do not square with 
his experience and therefore must be regarded by him as false, re- 
sentment and loss of loyalty to the church usually result. 

24. When other institutions have succeeded even temporarily in 
winning away the member’s loyalty from his weakened church, the 
possibilities of still further reducing this loyalty are great. 
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A number of cases were found where comparatively well 
adapted urban churches failed to reintegrate a flagging re- 
ligious loyalty of members whose religious patterns were 
rural. The next two conclusions must suffice to cover 
these cases: 


25. When a member is adjusted to rural religious behavior pat- 
terns, such things as the following may give him a feeling of es- 
trangement from even the slightly adapted urban church: (1) non- 
doctrinal sermons, (2) lack of “rural” friendliness and hospitality, 
and (3) “unnecessary” expenditures which accompany urban special- 
ization and efficiency. 

26. Since changes in religious beliefs among urban church mem- 
bers do not occur evenly, a strained relationship results from a rec- 
ognition of this fact among the members; this often results in both 
the calling of names (cf. “hypocrite,” and “heretic”) and in intro- 
vertive self-accusation; in either case, the bases of personal religious 
loyalty tend to be weakened. 


In our tenth conclusion, it was indicated that shocking 
experiences may be integrative to religious loyalty under 
certain conditions. However, they are probably more often 
disintegrative. The following four conclusions are based 
upon such cases: 


27. If a man borrows money from a fellow churchman, especially 
if it is from a church leader, it is sometimes true that the borrower 
expects the current business ethics to be replaced by the ethics of 
religious brotherhood; if this is not done, or if business ethics even 
worse than the current standards are practiced by the lender, and 
the deal ends disastrously for the borrower, the church may receive 
the blame and religious loyalty thereto cease. 

28. When a strong but somewhat erratic belief is held regarding 
the efficacy of prayer or faith, and a major crisis arises where this 
belief is thoroughly tested and found to be untrue, there is a tend- 
ency to lose faith in all religion, the strength of such a tendency 
being gauged by the seriousness of the disappointment and the depth 
of previous religious integration. 
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29. When a church member engages in a type of activity which is 
more or less frowned upon by the church and continues to keep his 
church relationships intact, he is confronted with a growing attitude 
of coldness and inhospitality; an appeal to the church’s loyalty to him 
in time of need is apt to be refused, and this, in turn, may cause him 
to turn violently against all organized religion. 

30. Since a minister is traditionally the symbol of institutional sta- 
bility in a community, the breakdown of this stability, as in divorce, 
sex scandal, dishonesty, etc., often proves a shock to members who 
transfer the blame to religion and cease to be loyal to the church. 


A careful review of these thirty generalized conclusions 
based upon a study of the religious experiences of a single 
urban religious group indicates that practically every con- 
clusion may be traced either directly or indirectly to the 
problem of transferring a religious heritage from a rural 
to an urban environment. A weakening social heritage 
in home and community results in a weakened loyalty to 
the church. This in turn weakens the church as an institu- 


tion and gives rise to further difficulties and weaknesses 
within the institution. When the disintegrative factors are 
compared with the integrative factors described in the first 
part of this article, one is not surprised at the difficulty 
with which adjustment to city life is made by the church. 











LEADERSHIP AND SOCIAL SITUATIONS 
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A LEADER is a person in control of certain types of social 
situations. Take him out of these types of situations and 
he is relatively helpless. Put a renowned professional base- 
ball player with a batting average of .333, but who has 
never been to college, into a chair of paleontology and he 
would act the simpleton. Give a high-salaried motion pic- 
ture actress accustomed to drive a Rolls Royce a pair of 
draft horses to harness and unharness and she would cut 
a sorry spectacle. Hand an erudite university professor 
who has never been on a golf course a “driver” and if he 
tried to swing vigorously at a golf ball he would act ridicu- 
lously.* 

Leadership is control in certain types of situations, ac- 
tual or potential, and followership is relative helplessness 
in those same situations. The amount of skillful experi- 
ence and understanding that a person has in a situation 
determines the role that he may play—leader or follower? 

The development of leadership depends on studying sit- 
uations and on acquiring skillin them. In order to “learn” 
leadership a person analyzes situations and develops appro- 
priate techniques for controlling them. By anticipating 
situations a person may become a leader, while others are 
likely to run around in circles. 

To the extent that situations repeat themselves they 
possess predictable factors which can be studied and con- 


1 The viewpoint of this discussion is in harmony with the growing emphasis 
in sociological literature on social situations which were first given serious attention 
by Thomas and Znaniecki, in The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1918). 
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trolled. The situational approach makes clear how leader- 
ship involves both analysis or study, and skill or control. 
It also points out the road to leadership through (1) ana- 
lyzing and (2) controlling situations. 

Leadership can be taught, as well as learned. Knute 
Rockne in an autobiographical statement published post- 
humously explains how he made quarterbacks, and other 
football leaders, by definitely creating special situations 
which fooled an aspiring Carideo time and again.” By 
mistakes made in situations created by Rockne an all- 
American quarterback was developed. 

The dominant role of social situations in influencing hu- 
man behavior has been demonstrated. In their character 
studies Hartshorne and May found that even honesty and 
dishonesty varied as the situations of given boys and girls 
in certain schools changed.* Similarly in the case of serv- 
ice and self-control, the unselfishness, persistence, or inhi- 
bition that characterized a child’s behavior was closely tied 
up with the situation calling it forth and could not be made 
the basis of generalization about what would happen under 
other circumstances.‘ 

If the role of situations is vital in matters of self control 
how much more significant must it be in connection 
with social control and leadership. If “character varies 
from situation to situation,” then it is fair to assume that 
leadership likewise varies." 

Consistency of behavior is doubtless a leadership trait, 
but behavior may vary according to situations, even on the 


2 From Installment IX, published in the Los Angeles Times, September 21, 1931. 


3 Studies in the Organization of Character (Macmillan, 1930), “Introduction.” 
For a review of these research studies by Hartshorne and May see the writer’s 
article on “Personality and Character,” Sociology and Social Research, XV:175-79. 


4 Ibid., p. 1. 


5 See comment by Gardner and Lois B. Murphy in their Experimental Social 
Psychology (Harper’s, 1931), p. 413. 
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part of any person. A person may be generally consistent in 
some situations and inconsistent in others.° It is appar- 
ently necessary, therefore, to study situations in relation 
to personality reactions in order to account for ability, or 
for failure, to lead. 

There is more than mere accident in the recommenda- 
tion that a young man should go away from his home com- 
munity in order to become a leader. Sometimes he has 
tried and blundered in home community situations. He 
is known by his immaturity and mistakes. However, de- 
spite his lack of reputation for leadership he has learned 
the nature of certain types of situations. Hence when he 
goes elsewhere and meets similar situations he forges rap- 
idly ahead. 

The general public ignores the situation phase of leader- 
ship. When Edison discoursed on a college education he 
was accepted as an authority, even though the theme was 
outside his personal experience. Interviews are sought from 
Einstein on any topic; these are widely broadcasted and 
accepted by countless people who have never learned to 
discriminate between the types of situations that Edisons 
and Einsteins have analyzed and controlled and those situ- 
ations which these inventors and scholars know little if 
anything about. 

There is no or little transfer of leadership. 'To plow corn 
superbly well or “to bug potatoes” better than one’s neigh- 
bors does not of itself carry over into managing a five mil- 
lion dollar metropolitan daily. To handle logarithms bet- 
ter than one’s academic associates does not help one whit 
in performing a delicate major operation. To write books 
well does not assist in scaling the Matterhorn. That which 


6 See T. M. Newcomb, “The Consistency of Certain Extrovert-Introvert Behav- 
ior Patterns in Fifty-One Problem Boys,” Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 382 (New York, 1929). 
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looks like “transfer” is to be explained in terms of similar 
situations. In other words a person who leads in one type 
of situation will do tolerably well in many other types of 
situations, provided they have factors similar to the first. 
A preacher can preside well at a Rotary Club convention ; 
a cowboy can outdo the average urbanite at a rifle range. 
A successful Chautauqua lecturer with a half dozen gen- 
eral lectures can speak well before any “popular” audience 
on almost any theme “without a moment’s notice,” and 
“get away with it” without being even a near-genius. 
Situational leadership often explains leadership uneven- 
ness. A person may use leadership technique in a situation 
for which it is not intended with the result that it does not 
work well, or it fails. Every after dinner speaker has told 
more than one joke which he thought appropriate but 
which “fell flat,” because there were situational factors that 
the speaker did not suspect. Whenever a situation con- 
tains factors that a leader does not take into consideration, 
his leadership is endangered. A wise leader “knows his sit- 
uations,” or else his leadership displays much unevenness.‘ 
An able and experienced American public speaker,* ad- 
dressing an audience in England, explained the difference 
between an optimist and a pessimist, as he had done many 
times in the United States with uproarious results, by say- 
ing that an optimist sees the doughnut and the pessimist 
the hole. Nobody cracked a smile. The speaker quickly 
regained his equipoise, but afterwards inquired of an Eng- 
lish friend what went wrong. The latter replied that in 
England doughnuts do not have holes in them. A story 
appropriate in one situation may have no point in another. 


7 The situational viewpoint in social research has been recently re-stated by 
W. I. Thomas in his chapter on “The Relation of Research to the Social Process,” 
Essays on Research in the Social Sciences (several authors). (The Brookings In- 
stitution, Washington, D.C., 1931.) 


8 Now a university president in the Middle West. 
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A distinguished sociologist® agreed to speak on the soci- 
ology of revolution, and drew the conclusion that he was 
to speak to a liberal-radical group. He prepared well and 
brought no other speech. He had misgivings as soon as he 
took his first glance at his audience, but nevertheless threw 
himself with energy into his address. His warm words 
fell on cold ears. He spoke more earnestly until beads of 
perspiration stood out on his scholarly brow. At the con- 
clusion he learned that he had been talking on revolution 
and extolling its possible virtues before the conservative 
Daughters of the American Revolution. He had misunder- 
stood the name of the group and his address that might 
have been conversative in one situation was near heresy 
in another. 

A bluffer is one who deliberately tries to do well in a sit- 
uation containing factors that he does not know. A boob 
is one who innocently tries to measure up to a situation, 
without comprehending it at all. A freak acts out of keep- 
ing with a situation. A snob acts superior to a situation. 
A blunderer “messes up” a situation. A leader on the 
other hand, tranforms chaos into order and controls situ- 
ations. 

A young golfer who loses a tough match is usually ex- 
cused by the explanation that he lacked experience, which 
means that he has not participated in enough golfing situa- 
tions to anticipate and master the variety of contingencies 
that may appear. This reference illustrates a common 
leadership problem, namely, the possibility of changes oc- 
curring in what is supposedly a standard social situation. 
Because all social situations are composed of changeable 
human nature they may develop unexpected turns and de- 
feat upstart leaders. The more seasoned a leader the less 
likely he is to lose his leadership, providing he maintains 


9A number of years ago. 
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mental mobility and at times, mental agility enough to ad- 
just to new and sudden developments in old situations. 
Mature leadership breaks down when it fails to change 
enough and to meet new factors in old situations. Leader- 
ship situations are often like floating islands, giving a 
sameness of appearance but moving through new settings 
and requiring new techniques. 

The situational nature of leadership explains why a 
leader sometimes seems to contradict himself and to act 
like a hypocrite even though he loathes hypocrisy. It often 
happens, as any leader in an administrative position can 
testify, that a person may act sincerely and honestly in each 
of two different situations and find that he has contradict- 
ed himself, simply because the two situations are contra- 
dictory in certain particulars, Loyalty in one situation 
may contradict loyalty in another. A leader who desires 
to please is especially subject to this dilemma. 

A minister who preaches to the needs of his older con- 
servative members and who leads a discussion group of 
restless, liberal youths in his church cannot please both or 
even maintain the respect of both without running the se- 
rious risk of hypocrisy. A public school superintendent 
who represents wealthy tax payers and fond parents of ex- 
trovertive sons and daughters and at the same time im- 
presses his teachers that he stands for scholarship feels at 
once the opposing pulls of the two situations in which he 
must maintain status. 

Situations exist alongside of situations. A leader in any 
situation needs to keep in mind all other situations in 
which he may participate, and to act not in response to the 
stimuli of one but of all. Gestaltism is his safeguard.” 


10 For an explanation of the gestalt point of view in sociology see Clarence M. 
Case, “Toward Gestalt Sociology,” Sociology and Social Research, XV:3-27. 
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Moreover there are situations within situations. Every 
social situation is always a part of a larger situation which 
the successful must keep in mind. No leadership situation 
stands entirely alone. Each is a part of something larger, 
that must be taken into consideration, if leadership at its 
best is to be achieved. An outstanding leader, then, is one 
who has mastered many types of social situations or who 
has achieved superior control in a single universal type of 
situation.** 


11 Situational leadership as suggested in these pages is not advanced for a mo- 
ment as the fundamental theory of leadership but as one of several correlative 
theories which are necessary in order to explain leadership. 





Book Notes 


SOCIAL PROCESS AND HUMAN PROGRESS. By Crarence 
Marsu Case. Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., New 
York, 1931, pp. 336. 


The central theme of this book is that “the purposeful direction of 
society by society is possible and imperative despite all the seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles.” Dr. Case admits the difficulty of defin- 
ing progress, but says it is possible for one to reach a definite con- 
ception of progress without being certain that it is anything more 
than an idea. Progress may not take place in the world of objective 
reality, but may exist for us subjectively. Progress is made an aspect 
of social process in the sense of both historical or irreversible, and 
recurrent or dateless, change. The idea of Progress as a western 
concept is not original, but Dr. Case’s presentation of it is different. 
Progress may be secured through eugenic selection, political regula- 
tion, educational development, religious transformation, and culture 
diffusion; notably the more recent aspects of world diffusion by means 
of radio and motion pictures; each of those is available for societal 
self-direction along progressive lines. There are three sub-processes 
of social progress, namely, utilization, equalization, and distribution. 
The author elaborates his earlier theory of social age (see his article, 
“Social Imbecility and Social Age,” Vol. XII, No. 3, Sociology and 
Social Research) and goes on to show how it is an important factor 
in social progress, because in the adult there is a considerable sur- 
vival of childish traits; racketing, grabbing, squalling, and muss- 
making are discussed as typical of what society is trying to remedy. 
Illustrative of organized ¢ffort are the programs to rid cities of smoke- 
nuisance and unnecessary noise. In the final analysis, apart from 
the religious attitude “no such thing as progress can be logically con- 
ceived or even consistently believed in.” Social Progress is related 
to religion because of the concept of values common to both. Many 
books have been written on social progress, and some of them are 
practically a system of sociology under that label. This work by 
Dr. Case is very different, distinctive in treatment and content, and 
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brilliantly done. Furthermore, it is a book on progress which keenly 
applies criticism as well as appreciation of the world in which we 
live. The remarkable personality of the author is on every page. 


J.E.N. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY. By Cuartes F. Tawinc. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1931, pp. ix-++271. 


In this volume are gathered essays published by the veteran cdu- 
cator and moral philosopher in leading magazines over a period of 
twenty years ending in 1930. The author himself expresses the belief 
in his preface that the collection is unified by two “atmospheres,” 
namely, “the intellectual liberty and independence of the individual” 
and “the worth of education.” 

Dr. Thwing thinks that America’s ruling ideas are (1) that Amer- 
ica is sufficient unto herself; (2) a bent toward direct, political, exec- 
utive action as against the earlier stress upon legislation; (3) interest 
in Protestant Christian religion, and education as its companion. 

The author applies twelve “tests of a nation’s civilization” to the 
United States, with varying results. The answer he finds dubious or 
incomplete on the question of our national altruism; our outlook for 
the future; our alleged materialism; and devotion to religion. On 
the sense of value touching property he finds us self-contradictory, 
with a great regard for wealth as a means of power, and almost no 
regard for wealth in and of itself, as shown by our reckless risk- 
taking; and the same holds with respect to our regard for the com- 
munity’s life and health, our record being fine on prevention of dis- 
ease and scandalous on prevention of accidents, particularly the 
havoc wrought recently by the automobile. 

While the score on all the above tests is simply uncertain, we fail 
dismally in the matter of preserving the family, which he regards 
as fundamental to all welfare. Here Dr. Thwing is “positively pes- 
simistic,” to use his own phrase. 

On the other hand he finds that to the following tests “America 
gives a clear and absolute response,” (p. 233) namely: respect for 
the past; creating and maintaining institutions; the movement toward 
combining human and other forces; flexibility in government; and 
regard for education. 

The general tenor of the book is genial and optimistic. 


C. M. C. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF RUSSIA. By Suerwoop Eppy. Farrar 
and Rinehart, Inc., New York, 1931, pp. x-+278. 

The special themes considered are agriculture, industry, education, 
marriage, law, religion. On the whole the author presents these 
topics in a favorable light. He generalizes as follows: “Thus, in the 
course of one or two decades Russian agriculture is becoming rap- 
idly industrialized and socialized, cooperative and collective,” or “the 
Russian penal system on the whole is probably the most modern, ra- 
tional, and humane of any in the world.” Unworthy features are 
pointed out and the hope expressed that these will be eliminated. 
The policy regarding religion is explained and its evils labeled a 
“relentless, implacable, ruthless persecution of cold intelligence”; a 
warning to Russia is sounded. Three evils of commurism are de- 
scribed: (1) a dictatorship, (2) a policy of world revolution by vio- 
lence, and (3) bigotry and intolerance. On the other hand the chal- 
lenge of Russia to capitalism is noted in its (1) passion for social 
justice, (2) a classless society, and (3) a world laboratory of social 
experiment. E. S. B. 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF SOVIET RUSSIA. By Carvin B. 
Hoover. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1931, pp. 
viii+361. 

Professor Hoover states that his book is “the result of an investi- 
gation carried out ” while he was a Fellow of the Social Science Re- 
search Council in the Soviet Union in 1929-1930. To those who are 
interested in the Russian experiment, the book will serve as another 
comparative source for the basis upon which to construct the real 
picture of Russian communism. The author confesses that many of 
his statistics, coming as they do from Soviet sources, must be some- 
what discounted, all of which means that the contemporary observer 
of conditions is capable of being misled even though he be in the 
very midst of the scene. It is hardly to be wondered at then that 
any final attitudes must be kept from forming, and that conclusive 
rationalizations should be looked upon with suspicion. Nevertheless, 
Professor Hoover does draw some tentative conclusions as the result 
of his participating observances. The most significant of these would 
seem to be: (1) it is almost an impossibility for any one to amass 
even a small fortune in Russia at present; (2) salaries of commu- 
nists who are directors in a Soviet Trust amount to about $116 a 
month; (3) opportunities for graft are negligible; (4) living condi- 
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tions are deplorable; (5) happiness is an elusive element for the 
masses; (6) hatred and bitterness are dominant psychological char- 
acteristics; (7) social racing has almost disappeared; (8) the de- 
struction of the family unit has likewise destroyed initiative; (9) 
force of a ruthless nature has discouraged the introduction of any 
other inducements for production; (10) communism has been 
brought within a hand’s breadth of realization; (11) impressive suc- 
cesses have been scored on the industrial front; impressive failure is 
the story in the agricultural districts; on the whole, the average liv- 
ing conditions are inferior to those which existed under Tsarist rule; 
and (12) Soviet Russia is further removed from Utopia than is cap- 
italistic civilization, while the struggle for power has replaced the 
struggle for wealth. Finally, the conclusion is reached that unless 
capitalism reforms and improves its technique for preventing unem- 
ployment, and provides for an improved standard of living for the 
mass of industrial workers, “the World Revolution will begin to 
make rapid strides.” He bases this upon the fanaticism and intense 
energies of the communists who seem to be bent upon the further- 
ing of such a movement. Russia bears watching, but our own indus- 
trial conditions need more watching. M. J. V. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF STATISTICS. By Roserr 
E. Cuappocx. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1925, pp. 
xvi+471. 

An extensive test has proved the worth of this volume. Time 
has pronounced it one of the best in its field. A strong point is the 
care that the author has taken in safeguarding the student against 
the weaknesses of statistics. All the main pitfalls are pointed out. 
The author is clear-cut, comprehensive, and scholarly in his presenta- 
tion of the fundamentals of statistical methods. E. F. Y. 


SINGLE FINGER PRINTS. A New and Practical Method of 
Classifying and Filing Single Finger Prints and Fragmentary 
Impressions. By Harry Battiey. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1931, pp. 98. 

This small volume gives in detail a new scheme for finger-print 
identification developed at New Scotland Yard over a period of years. 
By this method the identification of single finger prints is carried to 
a high level of efficiency and the apprehension and conviction of 
criminals greatly facilitated. E. F. Y. 
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SOCIAL ATTITUDES. Edited by Krmspatt Younc. Henry Holt 
& Company, 1931, pp. xv-+382. 

This volume consists of a series of papers on various sociological 
and social psychological themes centering about the concept of social 
attitudes written from the point of view similar to that of Dr. W. I. 
Thomas to whom this book is dedicated. The various chapters were 
written by E. Faris, R. E. Park, L. L. Bernard, E. F. Young, K. 
Young, R. D. McKenzie, J. F. Steiner, E. W. Burgess, S. A. Queen, 
F. M. Thrasher, F. Znaniecki, E. S$. Bogardus, H. A. Miller, E. B. 
Reuter, and E. H. Sutherland, all former students or colleagues of 
Mr. Thomas. 

Faris begins with a general treatment of the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the concept of social attitudes. Attitudes are ways of con- 
ceiving objects; they are the mental counterparts of objects. They 
emerge in crises and are causally related to action but acts may be 
at variance with attitudes. The chapters by Park, Bernard, E. F. 
Young, and K. Young furnish a background for an analysis of per- 
sonality in terms of social attitudes. Park shows the interplay of the 
biological, social psychological, and cultural factors, and indicates 
particularly how social interaction gives rise to attitudes. Bernard 
points out the importance of attitudes in the redirection and control 
of behavior. E. F. Young discusses the interplay of ambivalent 
balancing tendencies in personality. K. Young stresses the influence 
of language upon behavior and in exposing attitudes. 

McKenzie, Steiner, and Burgess are interested in certain ranges of 
interplay of attitudes with culture and culture changes. Queen and 
Thrasher are interested in techniques of social control in reference to 
the personnel of agencies dealing with poor relief and delinquency 
problems. Znaniecki analyzes group crises produced by voluntary 
understandings which alter attitudes and behavior. Bogardus, Mil- 
ler, and Reuter discuss the role of social attitudes among the immi- 
grant (especially Mexican) and Negro groups. Sutherland criticizes 
the intelligence testing program as it has been applied to prison and 
reformatory groups. 

In so far as the papers deal with social attitudes there is no start- 
ling deviation from the line of thought initiated by Thomas. How- 
ever, some of the papers, especially the one by McKenzie, do not 
deal particularly with attitudes. The statistical techniques as used 
by certain psychologists in the study of attitudes are conspicuously 
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absent, although several writers present statistical material. Case 
material, which makes it possible to ascertain the genesis and devel- 
opment of attitudes, is used by most of the writers. Attitudes cannot 
be explained except by reference to personal experiences and group 
influences out of which they have developed and of which they are a 
part. 

Although the papers are not of equal value and excellence, the 
volume as a whole represents not only the latest but the most com- 
prehensive and penetrating treatment of social attitudes yet produced. 


M. H.N. 


RESTRICTION OF OUTPUT AMONG UNORGANIZED 
WORKERS. By Srantey B. Matrnewson and others. The 
Viking Press, New York, 1931, pp. x+212. 


Organized labor has been accused frequently of restricting the 
output of its workers; some would have it that restriction is due to 
trade-unionism. Now as almost any intelligent person who has had 
an industrial job knows, this is an unwarranted assumption. Mr. 
Mathewson re-affirms this in his commendable investigation of un- 
organized workers. The reviewer, like Mr. Mathewson’s students, 
went into an open-shop industrial plant to work during a summer 
vacation. Eager to gain recognition for enterprise and ability, work 
was turned out speedily; then, like the sudden appearance of a 
storm, came two other workers with menacing looks, saying, “Say, 
what d’ye want to do, drive us off the job? Lay off that speed, or 
we'll see that you do. Anyhow no one around here will thank you, 
see!” Result, curtailment of output and profound disappointment. 

The author’s investigation clearly reveals that the eye-for-an-eye 
policy on the part of both employer and employee is partly respon- 
sible for restriction; time-study and scientific management plans 
unwisely administered, grievances and hard feelings toward employ- 
ers, insecurity and security of the jobs, ruthlessness of employers 
and the like all play a part. Some employers were found to be 
indifferent to it, some were convinced that it just couldn’t happen 
in their establishments, others openly winked at it. And it means 
terrific waste! The study, reports the author, shows that “a sound 
economic structure cannot be maintained by the economic policy of 
the free play of selfish interests.” An industrial enterprise that does 
not aid in the building of men is not socially justifiable. M. J. V. 
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ESKIMO. By Perer Freucuen. Translated by A. Paul Maerker- 
Branden and Elsa Branden. Horace Liveright, Inc., New 
York, 1931, pp. vii+504. 

Thanks to his many years of life in the land of the Eskimo, the 
author here gives to the world a real epic, beautifully and artistically 
told. One is never conscious of the author. He never intrudes. 
But what insight he has! Through his eyes and sympathies, one 
is allowed to visit with the Eskimo, to share their experiences and 
their very thoughts. Thus a wild type of family-love and solidarity 
in the face of the pitiless frozen north—the setting of the story is 
north of Port Nelson and round about the Melville Peninsula—the 
simplicity and strength of their beliefs and customs, the many haz- 
ards and the hardy self-reliance of the people, are described with a 
wealth of detail as the lives of the characters unfold in the epic. 
The civilization of the Eskimo, an adaptation worked out where 
Nature offers so little help but no end of hardship, is seen to be 
nothing short of wonderful. There are many examples of super- 
stitious belief in magic and animism, which indicate cultural limita- 
tions of the Eskimo, yet they have knowledge gained from life in 
their environment which challenges the intelligence of the white man, 
who is prone to regard himself as superior. The Eskimo does not 
know what law is. Might makes right. Their ideas of courtesy are 
unique. Women are property, and a man without wife or dog team 
is a nobody, the helper of others in camp. The strong man Mala, 
who would be a powerful chieftain, but who is a killer of whom all 
are afraid, except the members of his immediate family, exemplifies 
the finest of Eskimo skill and manly resource, as well as the ruth- 
lessness of life in the North. Mala loves his wives and children, 
but his enemies must die or yield to him. Although he conquers 
men, his methods drive people away, so that he fails to build up a 
tribe in fulfillment of his ambitions. He refuses to submit to the 
more powerful white man, and runs away with his family. But he 
never forgets the white men, and values their superior weapons. 
As he ages, Mala’s nature softens and he becomes tolerant of per- 
sons whom earlier he would have killed. 

Freuchen skillfully contrasts: the civilization and psychology of 
western peoples with that of the Eskimo, and contrasts enhance the 
good qualities of the latter. The degrading influences brought north 
by the white traders and whalers, the failure of whites to under- 
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there is ever to be felt a unity of labor consciousness amongst all 
industrial workers. Otherwise, in time of crisis, Negro enmity may 
be costly, for already the radicals of the labor movement consider 
the black workers as promising material. American trade unionism, 
under courageous leadership, may yet be called upon to save the day. 


M. J. V. 


THE GENERAL STRIKE. By Witrrip H. Croox. The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1931, pp. 
xvi+-649, 

A distinguished piece of research and investigation has been re- 
corded in the pages of this book. Professor Crook has made a 
detailed and laborious study of the use of labor’s tragic weapon, 
the general strike. ‘Tempered by a nice sympathy, the author’s 
critical accounts of the various general strikes from the early part 
of the nineteenth century down to the present era should inspire “the 
development of some more rational method for channeling the stub- 
born heroism and prodigal sacrifices of labor in any general strike.” 

For most readers, perhaps, the second part of the book will prove 
to be the more fascinating. Here are related the details of the 1926 
general strike in Britain, the Seattle strike of 1919, and the more 
recent strike in Shanghai. Striking and revealing character sketches 
of the leaders on both sides of these strikes lend a fine dramatic 
touch to the recital. The social psychologist will find some very 
rich material in the pages as will the sociologist who is interested in 
the development of the social process of conflict. 

The author analyzes three types of general strikes, the political, 
the economic, and the revolutionary; these types being based upon 
the inherent purpose involved. Such strikes are held to be two 
edged swords, history having shown that the working class has been 
desperately wounded by their use in the past. And yet, Professor 
Crook thinks that they are likely to be used again in the future, 
“by the ranks of organized labor, when the massed forces of capital 
and government have refused, or shall again refuse, to yield justice 
to all strictly constitutional appeals of the working class.” Numerous 


citations from original documents and a comprehensive bibliography 
mark the study with added value for the student. M. J. V. 
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THE RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND OF AMERICAN CULTURE. 
By Tuomas Cumine Hatt. Little, Brown and Company, 


New York, 1930, pp. xiv-+-348. 


The reader will find here a very informing work of fine historical 
scholarship by a former professor of Christian Ethics in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and more recently professor on the philosophical 
faculty of the University of Goettingen, Germany. 

The method employed is essentially the historical, but the author 
frequently uses, without naming it, the economic interpretation of 
Marx, Sumner, Ogburn, and Beard. This point of view appears in 
a hundred places, examples being the emphasis laid upon the pos- 
session of corporate property by the American dissenting churches 
in contrast to the poverty of the old conventicle of Europe. We 
read that “corporate property demanded care, and this task fell nat- 
urally to the business class, that had training in sugh matters and 
largely contributed the property” (p. 241). This led to the domi- 
nance of the lay element so marked in all American churches of every 
stamp, whether Catholic, Episcopalian, or Protestant. Again one 
meets such arresting statements as the following: “The element of 
world-flight in Lollardism and its children was not flight from the 
world as such, but only flight from the world of the leisured master 
class” (p. 297). 

These are merely random samples of one organizing thought which 
runs throughout the volume, and is specifically developed in the 
chapter on “Religion and American Capitalism.” Here an exceed- 
ingly valuable and well buttressed argument is directed against Dr. 
Max Weber’s thesis that modern capitalism is the outgrowth of Prot- 
estantism. Dr. Hall makes much headway toward showing that cap- 
italistic enterprise made most headway in places where the Calvin- 
istic and Puritan influence was least in evidence, but he does not 
make out a case against Weber so far as Protestantism in the larger 
sense, as including Quakers and other Dissenters is concerned. In- 
deed, he himself, so concludes for America, saying that the popula- 
tion of this country was predominantly Anglo-Saxon and in line with 
English Dissent, and “the ways of thought and general characteristics 
developed in this class by its struggle for power, by its religious tra- 
dition and by its racial traits made for industrial and capitalistic 
progress, and that the slower processes of land cultivation were less 
liked and more seldom followed” (p. 224). 
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Another concept of sociological importance is well used by our 
author in his consistent emphasis upon the culture type as a deter- 
mining factor in religious history, as implied in the title of his book. 
Only two examples can be mentioned, namely, his thesis that the 
division between North and South in 1860 was in a sense a culture 
divergence and conflict of cultural loyalties, as throughout Chapter 
XXI, and his statement elsewhere that “the opposition to Mormon- 
ism was part of that struggle for cultural unity, which as we have 


seen played such a part in the Civil War” (p. 307). C. M. C. 


CONCENTRATION OF CONTROL IN AMERICAN INDUS- 
TRY. By Harry W. Latpier. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York, 1931, pp. xvi+501. 

Introducing his inquiry into the investigation of concentrated con- 
trol growth in American industrial undertakings, Dr. Laidler is 
prompted to ask: “Are we living in an era of ‘rugged individualism’ 
or of monopolized industry, or are we in some twilight zone between 
the two extremes?” He summarizes the trends of concentration in 
our national resources, public utilities, manufacturing, finance, mar- 
keting, and agriculture, only to find that all signs at present seem to 
point toward a considerable increase in the tendencies to concentrate. 
Perhaps only a complete movement in the direction toward more 
drastic public regulation or a genuine swing toward public ownership 
can avert this. One wishes that every intelligent and influential so- 
cially minded person might read this book and be thoroughly enough 
aroused over it to help foster a growth of public opinion which would 
finally thresh out the whole matter, pro and con. But as the author 
himself suggests: “One of the grave dangers of present-day concen- 
tration lies in the fear on the part of all classes of our population of 
offending those at the helm of giant industries.” Indeed, this is an 
imminent and impressive danger, for this being so, truth must be 
lured to a dark cave with freedom as an inseparable companion. “To 
large numbers of business men, professional men and women as well 
as to unskilled workers, the displeasure of a great corporate unit 
means their economic disfranchisement and the utter loss of their 
livelihood, and even perhaps the starvation of their family.” So long 
as the profit motive is so strongly accentuated in our industrial and 
social life, there is evidently little hope for much correction. Dr. 
Laidler paints a gloomy picture for the future of trade unionism; 


mighty punishment has been inflicted upon it by the great corpora- 
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tions and the ‘rugged individualistic’ movement. He might have 
added that historical events of the past should be consulted by those 
who seek too much power and wealth at the cost of the welfare of 
the masses. This is a book filled with data for hours of solid con- 
templation. M. J. V. 


LABOR AGREEMENTS IN COAL MINES. By Louis Biocn. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1931, pp. 513. 
Particularly well-selected case studies of the administration of 
agreements between miners’ and operators’ organizations in the coal 
mines of Illinois are contained in this volume. The value of these 
studies lies in the historical evidence of the thirty years’ experience 
covered; evidence which may be consulted not only for future policy, 


but whic 


finally will bear mute testimony to show how well the 
lessons of history are either learned or ignored by those who are re- 
sponsible for a nation’s welfare. Illinois’ experience has been selected 
since it has been in this state that collective bargaining in the soft 
coal industry has been longest in operation, and an accepted body of 


practices has been evolved into what amounts to an industrial code. 


odological sues utilized in the study, a procedure which em- 
braced i field studies, interviews, observational practices, and research 
into documentary materials. These documents prove to be absorb- 
ingly esata showing as they do, somewhat of the nature of the 
job, the industrial problems involved in the execution of the job, and 
the delicate matter of human relations. Significant too, is the insight 
into the whole drama being played in the coal mines. This is an in- 
dustrial study which should prove to be highly valuable for every 
student of labor relations. M. J. V. 


BACKGROUNDS FOR SOCIOLOGY. By Hannipat Geratp 
Duncan. Marshall Jones Company, Boston, 1931, pp. xx 

S31. 
This attractively bound and well-printed volume impresses one at 
first glance as a work deserving respectful attention, and further 


* 4 


acquaintance with its contents supports the impression. It is writ- 





ten in a notably lucid and readable style, and its pages are packed 
with tacts and clear sociological reasoning. 


Beginning with three introductory chapters, the author defines 


sociology as “the scientific study of the processes of interactions of 
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persons, and the patterns these form in relation to biological, psycho- 
logical, and cultural influences.” This definition is offered solely for 
the sake of definiteness in his discussion, and it is adhered to con- 
sistently throughout the book. 

After discussing the biological and geographical factors in a broad 
survey of leading theories and authorities, Dr. Duncan proceeds to 
an extended and strongly factual treatment of social problems, in 
sixteen chapters devoted to about an equal number of problems. In 
this central portion of the volume he is distinctly within the field of 
his special competence, particularly with respect to population prob- 
lems and those related to race differences. 

In Part IV the theme is “Social Organizations,” those discussed be- 
ing the family, the school, the state, the church, and industry. 

Part V develops, under the title “Principles of Sociology,” such 
central social processes as the development of personality, group con- 
tacts, isolation, interaction, and social control. 

The author shows such familiarity with the most recent develop- 
ments in biology, psychology, and sociology, and the volume is so 
extensively documented throughout, that it constitutes something of 
a survey of contemporary sociological thought in itself. Among con- 
temporaries who seem to have influenced this textbook one notices 
especially Allport, Bernard, Park, Burgess, Cooley, and Young—a 
list which in itself suggests the large emphasis upon social psychology 
running throughout the volume. 

While the divisions mentioned above stand out clearly, one feature 
of the book is its well-balanced and somewhat eclectic character. 


Cc. a. C. 


HANDBOOK OF ETHNOGRAPHY. By James G. Leysurn. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1931, pp. x+323. 

In this handbook there are briefly described and located more than 
twelve thousand tribes, language groups, nations, clans, and other 
social divisions, with six political maps to aid geographic location. 
There is also a table of peoples arranged under the political divisions 
of the world. Here is an invaluable aid to ethnologists and students 
in all of the social sciences, who may now easily find out who un- 
familiar peoples are and where they live. The author deserves the 


highest commendation for this contribution to the social sciences. 


J. E.N. 
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CITY BOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES. By Harotp Zinx. 
Duke University Press, Durham, N. C., 1930, pp. xi+369. 
Bosses represent a notorious type of leadership. They have the 
reputation of fooling part of the people most of the time, and of 
manipulating large numbers of people to the advantage of special 
interests. They do not feel guilty, but are proud of their good work. 
The author of this book has given a brief biographical sketch of 
twenty “bosses,” such as Tweed, Croker, Murphy, Vare, Flinn, Cox, 
Ruef, and has prefaced these descriptions by seven chapters of anal- 
yses. Some of the conclusions are: Ten of the twenty under study 
had Irish-born fathers, and nine, Irish-born mothers. Some relation- 
ship is noted between the racial stock of municipal bosses and the 
leading foreign group in the respective cities. Seven of the twenty 
when boys were leaders of gangs; five were newsboys. The quality 
of stubbornness is characteristic of most of the twenty. Two served 
time in prison and several others barely escaped. All except two 
jumped into political life by the age of twenty-one or before. Cir- 
cumstances, combinations, and conscious initiative are given as sig- 
nificant factors in the making of a boss. There is no “typical” boss 
but rather a wide variation in qualities, as wide as there is among 
people generally. This book is a worth while descriptive study of 
bosses, although there is still room for making social psychological 
analyses of bosses. The study indirectly reveals how the boss is an 
expression of certain sections of human nature and that his exercise 
of personal initiative is usually effective because it is directed toward 
organizing certain unsatisfied longings of the susceptible. E. S. B. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF PERSONALITY. By Cuartes R. 
Srockarp. W. W. Norton and Company, New York, 1931, 
pp. xvili+320. 

The author, a professor of anatomy, draws much of his data from 
genetics and cites many experiments on heredity in animals. He 
discusses the genes and hormones, and points out how some of the 
similarities in the abnormal developments of both human beings and 
certain breeds of dogs, for example, are due to similar abnormal en- 
docrine developments. The author favors good stock but is aware 
how the larger number of superior persons come from average stock 
rather than from superior families. Inbreeding, according to the 
author, is neither beneficial nor harmful. The results depend upon 
the quality of the inbreeding elements, with both defects and good 
quailties accentuated by inbreeding. E. S. B. 
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HOW TO INTERVIEW. By Watrer Van Dyke BincHam and 
Bruce V. Moore. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1931, 
pp. xiv-+320. 

This volume is a comprehensive manual on interviewing, extensive 
in scope rather than intensive. It deals more with formal interview- 
ing than with the informal type that the sociologist is so much inter- 
ested in today. 

The book gives survey chapters dealing with vocational guidance 
interviewing, employment interviewing, the interview in social case 
work, in the “mental clinic,” in journalism, and for legal evidence. 
Considerable space is given to the employment interview which runs 
thousands of persons through the interview mill, allowing each only 
five or six minutes. 

It is evident that the authors are dealing in a limited space with a 
variety of interviews for widely different purposes. They sum up the 
situation as well as their own viewpoints when they express the wish 
that a single interviewer might combine in himself “in ideal proportion 
the care and training and objectivity of the interviewer in commer- 
cial surveys, the intuitive sympathy of the social worker, the common 
sense and understanding of the employment interviewer, the patience 
and insight of the psychiatrist, the educator’s breadth of grasp, the 
self-immolation of the interviewer in industrial relations, with the 
enthusiasm and persistence of the reporter.” 


E. S. B. 


THE PERSONALITY OF CRIMINALS. By Atsert Warren 
Srearns, M.D. The Beacon Press, Inc., Boston, 1931, pp- 
xii+146. 

While this is a small volume, its author who is at once Dean of 
Tufts College Medical School and Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Correction, has canvassed critically present-day problems, methods, 
and points of view in the field of criminology and penology. The 
author’s point of view coincides closely with that of the sociologists; 
he is at particular pains to discredit some of the particularistic fal- 
lacies sponsored by certain psychologists and psychiatrists. The 
volume is clearly written, contains considerable case history material 


and a substantial amount of statistical data. It should prove valu- 


able, in broadening and deepening popular interest in these pressing 


problems. E. F. Y. 
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CHING HO: A SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS. By Department of 
Sociology and Social Work, Yenching University, Peiping, 
China. Social Research Series, Number One, 1930, pp. 146. 

An editorial preface is given by Dr. Leonard S. Hsii, explaining 
how this survey is one of a number that is planned which will deal 
with community life in China and with “group definitions on social 
codes of behavior.” President J. L. Stuart of Yenching University, 
in a Foreword, points out that young well-qualified, and eagerly pa- 
triotic Chinese are anxious to understand the social patterns of their 
country before attempting to teach sociology. 

Ching Ho, which is located near Peking and which has a popula- 
tion of 2,437 is surveyed in terms of geography, population, family 
life, economic organization, politics, education, and religion. The 
study gives many facts in statistical form which throw important 
light on the life of the people. The modal age of marriage is nineteen 
years. The average wage is $2.73 Mexican per month with board 
and lodging furnished. Houses are valued at $100.00 to $200.00. 
The average rent paid is seventy-two cents per month. Religion is wan- 
ing. These sample facts will serve the double purpose of indicating the 
nature of the facts discovered and also the conditions existent in 
Ching Ho. There are typographical errors and although the study 
does not directly reveal attitudes it is to be highly commended. 
Further studies are to be encouraged. China is fortunate in having 
a strong Department of Sociology at Yenching University which is 


doing splendid pioneer work. E. S. B. 


THE MESSIAH OF ISMIR: SABBATAI ZEVI. By Joseru Kas- 
TEIN. ‘Translated from the German by Huntley Paterson. 
The Viking Press, New York, 1931, pp. 346. 

This is a scholarly circumstantial account of a widespread popular 
movement among the Jews of the seventeenth century. The appear- 
ance of a self-proclaimed Messiah in Ismir (Smyrna) led to a gen- 
eral belief among the masses of oppressed Jews that the dispersion 
was at an end. The Jews were just then recovering from the dev- 
astating Polish massacres, and Messianic hopes consequently were 
burning high. The final apostasy of Zevi and the disillusionment of 
his followers constitute a tragic episode in Jewish history. Sociolo- 
gists will find here excellent case material for the study of leadership, 
mob psychology, and social movements. The author’s interpretation, 
given in a final chapter, is also helpful. BE. F. ¥. 











International Notes 


Edited by Joun Eric Norpskoc 


Ganpu1, the Mahatma, which means “the embodiment of a great 
soul,” has carried the cause for Indian freedom to the very fountain 
of British affairs, i.e, London. He is asking for a partnership with 
a large measure of self-government. Gandhi with the loin cloth and 
goat’s milk seems too modest an exponent for the ambitions cher- 
ished by over three hundred million people of India, in comparison 
with western cultural standards. By continuing “in character” even 
in London, however, he emphasizes the difference between his people 
and the rest of the British Empire, also his unselfish service in the 
cause of the Nationalists. Without doubt, Gandhi is the outstanding 
man in modern times, and it is because his name and personality 
have become symbols for goodness. His journey to London has not 
dimmed the impression of his greatness; regardless of the outcome of 
the Round Table Conference, Gandhi will be Gandhi. The contrasts 
of the present experiences in conference are sharp and make for the 
reality of the man. There has been an air of mysticism about him. 
His life has been depicted as so simple as to be scarcely real. Gandhi 
possesses the best legal and cultural education that England can pro- 
vide, but he is withal a product of India. His setting is India, but 
India is far away. By going to London, has not Gandhi subtly 
brought us more closely into feeling with India? Surely it ought to 
make it more difficult for those who formulate British policies to 
refuse Gandhi and through him, the Nationalists. Through Gandhi, 
India is a world force today, teaching other nations the meaning of 
passive resistance, or non-violent coercion. Such a philosophy ought 
to cause embarrassment for the jingoists, but the latter have not 
been noted for the lack of a thick, armour-proof, social epidermis. 


Britain is seeking a trade balance, and one way to engineer it is 
by going off the gold standard. Such a move will facilitate the export 
of goods from Great Britain, with consequent improvement in pro- 
duction and employment conditions there, and on the other hand, 
the importation of goods into Great Britain will be discouraged as 
if a high tariff had been levied. For the United States of America 
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as well as for other countries, it means that they can buy cheaper in 
England, but they have a barrier against sales, or exports. In Great 
Britain, a devaluation of currency means a corresponding rise in 
prices, which will ease the industrial crisis, and the internal debt will 
fall accordingly. It is a game which other countries can play too. 
When, in self-defense, the Scandinavian and other states retaliate 
by going off the gold basis, to the extent of their trade they counter- 
balance the effect sought by Britain. Of all nations, the U.S.A. and 
France have the strongest gold position. Now as the British pound 
falls, the dollar mounts the throne of international exchange. It re- 
mains to see what the advantages might be, as well as the time 
element in the pound’s weakness, which according to the admitted 
purpose is temporary. For the world in general, gold still is the 
valuable monetary metal, and the U.S.A. is almost surfeited with it. 
If past experiences with bimetallism have taught anything, it is diffi- 
cult to see wherein going off the gold basis will leave a lasting benefit 
for silver. A world parley might teach us more about the distribu- 
tion of the world’s gold supply, and it might also junk some economic 
theories. Apparently the financial leaders are muddling along eco- 
nomically and are no more infallible than the political heroes. But 
it can no longer be said that international finance and trade have no 
important bearing on national weal. President Hoover recogized 
that in the recent moratorium policy, although just before that he 
had denied the importance of international influences on American 
business. Another little item: the foreign money and investments 
of the United States amount to nearly twenty-five billions of dollars, 
and when foreign countries have increasing deficits and become un- 
able to pay interest and dividends, to the extent of the loss of in- 
come, the investors suffer in their standard of living, and depression 
abroad causes depression here. 


Tue Austro-GEeRMAN move for a customs union has been dropped, 
owing to the World Court’s decision that such a treaty would not 
be compatible with the protocol signed at Geneva on October 4, 1922. 
It is noteworthy that of the fifteen judges, eight voted against the 
customs union, and that seven judges dissented. The majority opin- 
ion was sustained by France, Poland, Salvador, Cuba, Spain, Italy, 
Colombia, and Roumania. Together with Mr. Kellogg, the German, 
British, Japanese, Chinese, Dutch, and Belgian jurists dissented. 
Such an alignment of votes represents a world-wide distribution of 
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opinion on either side, but the minority vote includes the countries 
of leading importance in international trade. Of course it was France 
and the Little Entente powers who were most actively opposing the 
union. Apparently they are not in favor of either economic or polit- 
ical unity, at least, not between Germany and Austria. It is another 
instance of economics interfering with politics, but again it is politics 
interfering with economics; the customs union was proposed funda- 
mentally for economic reasons, yet France and her partners interpret 
the thing politically. There are many however, who feel that the mi- 
nority vote will in time justify itself, just as five-to-four decisions by 
the U.S. Supreme Court have been known to change color in har- 
mony with later experience. As a contemporary situation now, the 
economic experts at Geneva denounce the tariff walls which hamper 
trade between nations, and they advocate the elimination of these 
barriers. It would seem, then, that if voluntary steps to improve 
economic relations between countries such as Germany and Austria 
are “politically” contrary to the protocol of 1922, the protocol is cry- 
ing for revision. 


Ramsay MacDonatp urges armament cuts. Again England’s 
stand is for heavy reduction, and to her credit, that country has been 
alone in the reduction of military and naval expenditures in recent 
years. It may be that economic and political conditions have forced 
England along that road. Whatever the reason, with Henderson 
and MacDonald as spokesmen, England has for some time expressed 
herself in no uncertain terms on disarmament. It cannot be ex- 
pected that Great Britain will carry out a one-sided disarmament, 
however. The United States, France, Italy, and Japan have all in- 
creased their armament, and France in particular is hampering Eu- 
ropean cuts. At the February 1932 Conference, the opportunity for 
elimination of billions of dollars of armament expenditure—it totals 
$4,500,000,000 annually for major powers—would mean much for the 
relief of governmental indebtedness. Even now indications are none 
too favorable for reduction, despite the usual propaganda which cir- 
culates prior to such conferences. There is too much bargaining for 
security, too much evidence of international fear and jealousy. Dis- 
armament in 1932 would be little short of a miracle. Let us hope 
for some radical reductions, at any rate. Disarmament conferences 
thus far have been misnamed; they hardly merit the name of reduc- 


tion conferences. 
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A Japanese Quota is being discussed in Washington. If put on 
the same quota basis as Europeans, it is estimated that from 150 to 
185 Japanese could enter annually. And why not? The best testi- 
monial in their behalf is the friendship which has continued through- 
out the trying circumstances of racial discrimination. The Japanese 
make desirable citizens; they have excellent traits; and exclusion is 
unfair. It would be policy to make personal selection, of course, 
but the same practice obtains and should be applied impartially to 
all other nationals. While on the subject, there may well be raised 
the question of a quota in favor of the Chinese. Racially they are 
as eligible as the Japanese. It might not be amiss to add that to 
quite an extent the native Japanese and Chinese are blended whites, 
due to wholesale migrations into Asia centuries ago. 


WHETHER OR NOT One would term the British dole “a government 
subsidy on idleness,” there must be provided relief for the helpless 
unemploy ed. The British unemployment has been reported as from 
two to three million out of a working population of say 15,000,000. 
Since the plan for unemployment insurance failed of funds, and the 
State has had to assume the burden of relief, we have a good ob- 
jective experience for consideration. Should the state have to guar- 
antee or provide employment for its citizens? It seems logical to 
say No when the State does not own or control the instruments or 
factors of production. Then should the State have to furnish relief 
to the unemploy ed? Not if the previous question is answerable in 
the negative. If labor is to be regarded as a factor in production, 
according to prevalent economic theory, and if that factor like the 
others is subject to competition with the employers maintaining a po- 
sition of control, does it seem unfair to place on their shoulders the 
burden of relief for unemployment? Of course the State has the 
power to tax, or to expropriate if pushed to that extreme. What Eng- 
land or Germany or other countries may eventually resort to if con- 
ditions do not improve is not for prediction. England at present 
faces the problem of still higher taxes, although ‘vl taxes are the 
highest in the world; also wage reduction, and no way out of the 
dole. The uncertainty of employment the world over is not due to 
lack of desire for work. The race between technology and man- 
power in production, competition in many forms, linked up fearfully 
with employer-control, seem to represent underlying realities which 
tend to divorce production and consumption at an alarming rate. At 
present there is practically no element of social-responsibility in the 
entrepreneur system. There could be. 





Social Research Notes 


Edited by Martin H. NeuMEYER 


NationaL Crime Reports. The publications of the National 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement have received 
considerable attention. The report on Penal Institutions, Probation 
and Parole was reviewed in the previous issue of this journal. Since 
then additional volumes have appeared, of which reports 10, 12, and 
13 are of special importance to sociologists, dealing with Crime and 
the Foreign Born, The Cost of Crime, and The Causes of Crime. 

Miss Edith Abbott was largely responsible for the report on crime 
and criminal justice in relation to the foreign born, with special re- 
ports by five others. The tabulations by Miss Bowler include infor- 
mation regarding the nativity of the individual offenders in some 
4,000,000 cases. It was found that “in proportion to their respective 
members, the foreign born commit considerably fewer crimes than 
the native born,” which refutes the common opinion that the increase 
of crime is due to the large alien population. There is, however, 
considerable variation among the different nationalities and in dif- 
ferent localities. The various reports reveal clearly that the rights 
of the aliens are not adequately protected by the present system. 
Many foreigners are arrested on trivial grounds, detained in jail un- 
necessarily long, mistreated by police officers, and often do not get 
a fair treatment in court, for want of legal assistance and inter- 
preters. Many crimes grow out of the differences in cultural back- 
grounds. This was’found true particularly among the Mexicans. 
The character of crimes committed by Mexicans points to a serious 
conflict between their customs and habits and the legal codes applied 
in the United States. The Filipinos in California, according to Pro- 
fessor Taylor, constitute a special problem of law enforcement, 
whereas the arrests of Japanese are extremely low. 

The economic and financial aspects of the problem of crime are 
dealt with in the volume (No. 12) The Cost of Crime. The studies 
of the public cost of criminal justice covered the Federal Govern- 
ment; State police forces, penal and correctional institutions, and 
parole agencies; and over 80 per cent of the cities in the United States 
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over 25,000 in population. The total Federal cost amounts to $52,- 
786,000 annually. The regularly organized State police forces in- 
volved an expenditure of over $2,660,000, and the State penal and 
correctional institutions cost over $51,720,000 annually. American 
cities expend over $247,700,000 per year for law enforcement. Thus 
the annual cost of criminal justice is considerably in excess of $350,- 
000,000. In addition, large sums of money are expended by private 
individuals for protection against crime. The losses due to criminal 
acts are enormous. The cost of insurance against crime is in excess 
of $106,000,000 a year. Besides these are many indirect losses. The 
inadequacy of criminal statistics constitutes the chief difficulty in as- 
certaining the total cost of crime. 

There are two volumes on The Causes of Crime (No. 13); the 
first deals with the problem of causation in general, and the second 
deals with the social factors in juvenile delinquency, by Clifford R. 
Shaw and Henry D. McKay. The separate report of Henry W. 
Anderson, who was unable to concur in the disposition made by the 
commission of the branch of inquiry dealing with the Causes of 
Crime, is very illuminating. Morris Ploscowe presents a critical 
analysis of the literature on the causes of crime, stressing the mor- 
phological and physiological, mental, social, economic, and political 
factors. This is followed by an experimental inquiry into the influ- 
ence of unemployment and occupational conditions upon crime, di- 
rected by Mary van Kleeck and assisted by Winslow and Reid. No 
one factor, either of personality or environment, may be regarded as 
a decisive cause of crime. The causes of criminal behavior are many 
and varied and the facilities for ascertaining them are limited. An- 
derson contends that the ultimate remedy is to be found not in re- 
pressive laws and in efforts to suppress normal expression, but rather 
in the study of the deeper causes for abnormal and antisocial atti- 
tude and conduct. He suggests not only a study of physical and 
mental conditions affecting individuals, but a re-examination of the 
structure of our social, political, legal, and economic systems. 

The volume on juvenile delinquency by Shaw and McKay is in 
many respects the most important of the entire series. In this con- 
nection one must consider also the admirable report on the Child 
Offender in the Federal System of Justice (No. 6) by Dr. Miriam 
Van Waters. Clifford Shaw utilizes previous findings pertaining to 
delinquency areas and the careers of delinquents, but adds fresh ma- 
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terial and analysis. Delinquent behavior is analyzed in relation to 
the social situation, noting particularly the community backgrounds, 
companionship factor, family situation, and the development of de- 
linquent careers. Studies in Chicago, also in Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, Cleveland, Birmingham, Denver and Seattle, reveal that areas 
exist in which the incidence of adult criminality and juvenile delin- 
quency are very high. These regions are characterized by physical 
deterioration, shifting and decreasing population, and poor housing 
conditions, great poverty and high rates of dependency, a marked 
absence of home ownership, high percentage of foreign and Negro 
population of inferior social status, inadequate play facilities, and un- 
wholesome contacts. These characteristics arise largely through the 
operation of economic growth, and social and industrial change. With- 
in the structure of these unfavorable external conditions certain tradi- 
tions and influences operate which intensify delinquency. Shaw and 
McKay call this The Spirit of Delinquency Areas. Bad home con- 
ditions and gangs add to delinquency. Gangs are responsible for 
initiating and promoting delinquent behavior. Juvenile delinquency 
is group behavior, delinquent traditions and codes are transmitted 
through group contact, and a delinquent career is the product of a 
natural process of development in an unfortunate social situation. 


Juventte Researcn 1n Carirornia. On September 1, 1931, the 
California Bureau of Juvenile Research, which formerly had head- 
quarters at the Whittier State School, moved to Los Angeles (674 
West 36th Street) near the campus of the University of Southern 
California. ‘This change of headquarters is in accordance with the 
program of the California State Department of Institutions, which 
has increased the scope of the work of the Bureau to include clinical 
work in all institutions of the state in which there are children. 
This means that in addition to having charge of the clinical work at 
the Whittier State School, the Bureau will be available for consultant 
service to the California School for Girls at Ventura, Pacific Colony 
at Spadra, and the Preston School of Industry at Ione. The loca- 
tion near the University of Southern California will make possible 
the expansion of the program of research work carried on by grad- 
uate students. The Bureau has been given a large increase in its 
appropriation for the coming biennium with which to carry on this 


expanded program. 
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Social Drama Notes 
Edited by Metvin J. Vincent 


PRECEDENT. A Play in Three Acts. By I. J. Gotpen. Farrar 
and Rinehart, New York, 1931, pp. 148. 

The Mooney case will not down! Author Golden has taken up 
the cudgels for Tom Mooney, and who will say that he has not done 
well by him? His play, Precedent, strikes a note of high dramatic 
power while rolling out the story of California’s Justice. It is seldom 
that a play so outwardly devoted to social correction succeeds in 
winning the plaudits of the critics of the drama, and yet Precedent 
seems to have won unqualified approval for its dramatic values. 
Certainly, the play succeeds well in flashing forth the long story of 
the trial and conviction of the labor agitator in nine short effective 
scenes. The title of the play is based upon the slavish worship by 
the law of precedent—a fetish, which according to the playwright, 
succeeds in keeping the lady called Justice, not only stone blind but 
deaf. 

In the play, Delaney, a composite picture of Mooney and Billings, 
is shown to have been railroaded to the prison death-chamber 
through the connivance of an unscrupulous district attorney and an 
unctuous street-railway president. The manner in which witnesses 
may be obtained in order to swear away the life of a man who inter- 
feres with the ambitions of politicians is portrayed vividly enough 
to make every reader and spectator of the play a vigilante on his own 
behalf in regard to the methods of legal administration. If the play 
can actually succeed in doing this, it will not have been written in 
vain. The action of the drama reaches a fine climax in a scene in 
which the Governor of the State, actually hearing the former prose- 
cution witnesses denying their own testimony, decides blandly that 
justice must be tempered with mercy, and that being so, calmly com- 
mutes the death sentence to imprisonment for life. It was a wise 
decision on the part of Mr. Golden to end his play with a scene show- 
ing Delaney still in prison after fifteen years, and still trusting that 
Justice will be released from the grips of precedent. For Mooney is 
in just such a position according to his point of view. At any rate, 
the theatre for thinking people has been given a play with a purpose. 
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FIVE STAR FINAL. A melodrama in three acts. By Louis Werr- 
ZENKORN. Samuel French, New York and Los Angeles, 1931 
pp. vii+165. 

Sensational yellow journalism is put on trial, caustically arraigned, 
and found most guilty in this rapid-moving melodrama by Louis 
Weitzenkorn. The story centers around Hinchecliffe and Randall, 
owner and managing editor, respectively, of the tabloid Evening Ga- 
zette. In order to revive a paling circulation, vivid stories with lurid 
twists are sought. Murders being scarce, Hinchecliffe proposes that 
one of twenty years ago be revived, the central theme of interest 
lying in what the acquitted murderess of the selected case is doing 
at the present time. Nancy Voorhees is the victim chosen for the 
story. Reporters are despatched to find her. They locate her. She 
is now Mrs. Townsend, living with her husband and daughter in a 
respectable district, happy and comfortable. The past has been 
buried. The young daughter is to be married to a fine young fellow, 
son of a reputable business man. The Gazette brings out the first 
installment of the story, recalling the murder case and all of its de- 
tails. Nancy and her husband are in despair, and try by every 
means available to have the story killed. Failing, Nancy takes poi- 
son, and her husband, unable to face the future alone, likewise com- 
mits suicide. And so the deadly work of the Gazette plunges a fam- 
ily from happiness into grim tragedy. Randall, managing editor, 
realizes the sordidness of the affair only after being confronted by 
the hysterical daughter, who, with gun in hand, confronts him and 
demands to know why he has murdered her mother, Boss Hinch- 
cliffe is unmoved, however, and so Randall, breaking, tells her: 
“Miss Townsend, we killed your mother and Michael Townsend for 
purposes of circulation. He killed them and I killed them and the 
smaller fry aided and abetted the murders to amuse a gang of white 
illiterates and nigger pot rastlers. . . . That’s the only answer there 
is.” Thus the author indicts not only the owners of this kind of 
journal, but the types of people who feed avidly on the materials 
they are given. The play is the bitterest fling ever hurled at yellow 
journalism, but its castigation is timely. 

A preface by Herbert Bayard Swope includes this telling and sig- 
nificant bit of information about the author: “He would have gone 
through the intermediary stage of Communism and eventually have 


become an Anarchist, but a raise in salary, a pat on the back and a 
crack at some good stories with his name signed to them, revived his 
belief in Capitalism.” What a masterful lesson for our captains of 
industry at the present time! 
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MIRACLE AT VERDUN. A play in eight scenes. By Hans 
CuiumBerc. Translated from the German by Julian Leigh. 
Brentano’s, New York, 1931, pp. 161. 


Playing with the macabre theme of the return from the tomb of 
the millions slaughtered in the World War, Hans Chlumberg has suc- 
ceeded in writing an intensely bitter drama on the futility of war. 
Politics, science, and religion are severely indicted along with society 
as a whole; indicted for crass insincerity, chauvinism, false prophe- 
cies, and betrayal. The play has a powerful idea, that of the sud- 
den resurrection of those scarred and tattered soldiers who went to 
their doom with the thundering intonations of the words—‘“a war to 
end wars,”—ringing in their ears. After twenty years, what do they 
behold? The identical hypocrisies, wicked machinations, and heavy 
preparations for more wars, all accompanied by the hundred and one 
filthy entanglements, which were responsible for their deaths. To 
their horror and astonishment, they find that their very tombs have 
been made play galleries for tourists. Their places in the world 
have long since been filled, and instead of being greeted with acclaim, 
they are greeted with consternation by those for whom they fought. 
They listen to the ironic tale that to welcome them back would be 
to give up the only advantage gained by the war,—“extermination of 
surplus human material.” And so, they are pleaded with to turn 
back to their dark kingdom, lest the economic, political, and religious 
foundations of the world crumble. With bowed heads, the resur- 
rected return to the tombs at Verdun. And if they had cared to 
listen further, they might have heard a patriotic father scolding his 
young son for failing to remember his manly lesson—“A soldier’s 
death is the most beautiful death of all!” 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


One of the virtues of an artist is his ability to make the drab and 
commonplace glow with the color of his genius. That is the feeling 
the reviewer had when witnessing George Arliss as Alexander Ham- 
ilton. The plot is nothing more than the hackneyed theme of love 
mixed with politics, save that in this instance George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Alexander Hamilton lend prestige to the story. 

Arliss is the saving grace of the picture and undoubtedly by virtue 
of his acting, Alexander Hamilton will become to many, more than 
just an historic name. And this sets one to thinking about the potent 
force the motion picture is as a “stereotype creator”—future concep- 
tions of Alexander Hamilton are prone to be in terms of George 
Arliss—suppose Douglas Fairbanks or Will Rogers had taken the 
role? 

Yet, despite the shallow plot, the picture is timely for we see that 
social situations in Hamilton’s time were similar to those we of today 
face. The old provincialism that caused states to hold out against a 
strong federal government is present today as nationalism fighting 
a League of Nations; friendly social calls of politicians just prior to 
voting time have become our present-day lobbying; and the Ameri- 
can people then as now, in times of depression had the alternative, 
according to politicians, of committing national suicide through cur- 
rency inflation or becoming the world’s greatest nation by trusting 
in the world’s best government. 

So in conclusion, may it be said that Arliss rises above plot and is 
mighty in his role of Alexander Hamilton. George Arliss is a leader 
in the field of drama for he knows how to make apparent to his 


audience behavior patterns that in real life are known as leadership 
traits, and so Alexander Hamilton takes its place beside Disraeli, Old 
English, and The Millionaire in his gallery of leadership portraits, 
while we who like his work eagerly await his next creation. 
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